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ABSTRACT 

The gender dimensions of direct participation in 
organizational change were examined in a survey of general managers at 32,582 
workplaces in the following European countries: Denmark, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom. Responses were received from 5,786 managers (response rate, 17.8%). 
The following were among the key findings: (1) although men and women are 

equally involved in the practice of direct participation, equal involvement 
is occurring within a context of pronounced horizontal and vertical 
occupational segregation of the sexes, with women being found in particular 
industries and occupations and often with poorer working conditions than 
their male counterparts; (2) mixed-sex establishments are the most active 
practitioners of direct participation; (3) there is no evidence of direct 
participation being practiced with the objective of pressing home equal 
opportunities programs in Europe * s workplace or of direct participation being 
used as an instrument to overcome gender segregation in jobs and working 
conditions; and (4) training provision for direct participation indicates 
that equal opportunities objectives are not being strongly pursued, with 
training generally being provided along gender-stereotyped lines. (Sixty-two 
tables/figures are included. The end-of-chapter bibliographies list a total 
of 106 references. Twenty-six additional tables/figures are appended.) (MN) 
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In recent years there has been a growing interest in new ways of organising work 
to make European enterprises more competitive in global markets. As part of 
this new interest in organisational efficiency, direct participation arrangements 
such as total quality management, quality circles, team work and re-engineering 
have gained in popularity. The indications are that this new direct approach to 
employee involvement is of benefit not only to the organisation, but also to the 
workforce. For the enterprise, there is the more efficient use of human resources 
and greater flexibility in its operations; for workers, the possibility of more 
meaningful jobs and a greater input into workplace issues which directly affect 
their working lives. In showing a greater interest in direct participation, unions 
and employers in Europe are seeking to develop a social model which is unique 
to Europe and in contrast to the emergence of workplace models in other trading 
blocks. 

In order to address these developments, the European Foundation for the 
Improvement of Living and Working Conditions initiated the EPOC Project 
(Employee direct Participation in Organisational Change). The objective of this 
project was to research the trend towards more direct participation in European 
enterprises, and to provide information which would feed into the debate 
between the social partners and the European Union institutions on the most 
appropriate form of work organisation for Europe. 

So far, the Foundation has produced nine publications as part of this ongoing 
research project. The first report presented the conceptual framework of the 
EPOC project. The second publication was based on an analysis of research 
which looked at the attitudes and understanding of the social partners in EU 
Member States, and the extent to which the application of direct participation 
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can influence the humanisation of work while at the same time increasing 
profitability. 

The third report reviewed empirical research into direct participation in Europe, 
the United States and Japan and gives an overview of the existing knowledge on 
the topic. It examines the extent of the Japanese ‘Toyota* model and contrasts it 
with the Scandinavian ‘Volvo’ model of work organisation; and it has the most 
extensive literature review on this subject yet published in Europe. 

Having carried out these research projects the Foundation paused to take stock, 
and a summary of the results so far was published in a booklet in 1996 which 
drew together all the knowledge EPOC had contributed to the debate. However, 
many questions were still unanswered and knowledge gaps remained. To fill 
these gaps the Foundation carried out a survey of managers in ten Member 
States to ascertain the extent and nature of direct participation within their 
establishments. The responses to this survey provided a wealth of information 
and the first analysis of the survey results was published in 1997. 

This first EPOC report on the survey results was a significant contribution to 
the policy debate around the European Commission’s Green Paper Partnership 
for a New Organisation of Work. It provided, for the first time, detailed 
information on the extent of direct participation in its various forms; its 
economic and social impact; the attitudes of European management to it as a 
process for the efficient organisation of work, and the results of involving 
workers and their representatives in the process of change. 

As a further step in the Foundation’s contribution to the ongoing debate a series 
of additional analyses of the results of the survey were undertaken in 1998 under 
the headings of: the relationship between employment, organisational flexibility 
and innovation; direct participation in the social public services (reports on both 
of these have been published); the nature and extent of group work in Europe; 
and, in this report, the gender aspects of direct participation, such as access, 
training and employment. 

One of the features of the European workplace which is growing in importance 
is the relative position of men and women within the labour market. The gender 
division of labour often tends to be overlooked in discussions on changes in the 
organisation of work. The findings of the EPOC survey, however, reveal that 
there are important equal opportunities issues to be addressed by the 
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Foreword 



introduction of innovative workplace arrangements. For example, they confirm 
the horizontal and vertical occupational and sectoral segregation of the sexes, 
and show that the introduction of direct participation takes place in this context. 
The survey also points to a stereotyping of training topics, with men having 
access to training in technical skills, such as data collection, while the training 
offered to women is in ‘soft’ skills, such as interpersonal relations. 

Clive Purkiss Eric Verborgh 

Director Deputy Director 
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The new developments in relation to work organisation present a 
challenge and an opportunity with regard to equal opportunities for 
men and women ... The question is whether the new organisation of 
work, emphasising social skills, broader skills and multitasks, can 
contribute to the promotion of equal opportunities. 

European Commission Green Paper, Partnership for a New 
Organisation of Work. 

This report presents the results of an analysis of the EPOC survey from a gender 
perspective. Specifically, it considers the gender dimension of direct 
participation - both the involvement of women and men in direct participation 
practices in workplaces, and the implications of direct participation practices for 
equal opportunities between women and men. We are particularly interested in 
whether direct participation is associated with changes in the sexual division of 
labour and in the conditions of women’s work. The EPOC survey was 
commissioned by the European Foundation for the Improvement of Living and 
Working Conditions in Dublin, and full details of the survey are contained in a 
report produced by the Foundation (1997). Though the survey was not designed 
from the outset to investigate gender issues in direct participation, it did include 
questions on the proportion of women in the largest occupational group, and 
their involvement in employee participation. From these we are able to derive a 
considerable amount of information on the gender differences in employee 
involvement in, and the equal opportunities potential offered by, direct 
participation practices. 
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The need for a gender perspective on organisational 
change 



There are several compelling reasons for examining the gender and equal 
opportunities issues raised by organisational changes currently taking place in 
European workplaces. First, women’s employment generally is steadily 
increasing in all countries of the European Union and it is assuming an 
increasing significance as a proportion of total employment. Over two-thirds of 
new jobs created in the EU between 1994 and 1996 have been filled by women, 
who now account for over 40% of the labour force of the European Union as a 
whole. In some countries, particularly the Nordic countries, nearly 80% of 
women are members of the labour force. Moreover, although all Member States 
have experienced a disproportionate growth in the numbers of women in the 
workforce, its feminisation has been a particularly strong feature of those 
economies with previously low rates of female participation - in southern 
Europe, for example. Women are therefore numerically very significant 
members of the workforce, and this significance looks likely to continue to grow 
as male unemployment increases and the continued expansion of services boosts 
labour market demand for female employees (European Commission, 1997a). 

Second, women and men continue to be segregated in different parts of the 
labour market, with crucial implications for the work which they do, and for 
the pay and conditions which they enjoy. Sex segregation operates by industry 
and by occupation; on both counts, women are more likely than men to be 
employed in areas characterised by poor access to skills and training, by 
relatively low collective bargaining coverage and therefore by comparatively 
weak pay and conditions (European Commission 1994a). Despite over two 
decades of concerted policy effort, we have not yet achieved equal opportunities 
between women and men in European workplaces, and indeed there is now 
some evidence of a retrenchment of gender inequalities in employment and 
indeed in society as a whole (Duncan, 1996; Webster, 1996). The equal 
opportunities policy agenda therefore has a considerable way to go before it can 
be said to have been fulfilled. 

Third, recent patterns of organisational change seem to offer greater 
potential than ever before for improving equal opportunities in the 
workplace. Contemporary organisational transformations are generally thought 
of in relation to their contribution to improved competitiveness, but they may 
also have positive implications for equal opportunities. For example, 
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teamworking involving mixed-sex work teams may help to break down the 
sexual segregation of labour which assigns women and men to particular 
gender-typed areas of production or of workplaces. Some evidence for this 
development has been noted in the Scandinavian automotive industry 
(Gunnarsson, 1994), although there is also evidence of gender roles persisting 
in teamwork (Shapiro and Austin, 1996). Similarly, the dismantling of 
managerial layers and the consequent flattening of organisational hierarchies 
may be beneficial for equal opportunities: women haye often found it difficult 
to progress in conventional hierarchical organisations where a mixture of 
organisational procedures and organisational culture combine to restrict their 
occupational possibilities; make it difficult for individuals with domestic 
responsibilities to progress on an equal basis with those who have none; install 
‘glass ceilings’ with invisible barriers to promotion, and even favour networks 
of ‘lads’ (Tierney, 1995; Acker, 1992). 

Emphasis on multiskilling and the need for both life skills and technical skills 
may also benefit women. It is often supposed that women possess life skills - 
and particularly social and communicative skills ^ in abundance. Certainly it 
would seem that their ‘apprenticeship in womanhood’ includes the development 
of interpersonal skills, though this is by no means an inherent quality of women, 
nor is it clear whether the possession of social skills will indeed promote equal 
opportunities in work settings where these skills are required. What little 
evidence there is on this point suggests that these skills are not rewarded when 
they are used by women because they are considered to be normal and their use 
is taken for granted (Woodfield, 1 994). 

The problems of numerical flexibility, and particularly of ‘atypical’ forms of 
employment contract such as part-time work, are widely discussed and well 
understood in relation to equal opportunities, in particular for their implications 
for the training and career progression of employees. However, potentially 
positive aspects of working time changes are much less well considered. It is 
worth noting that women’s employment has never followed the same full-time 
lifetime pattern of men’s employment; their working lives have always been 
much more interrupted than men’s as they take time out to care for children and 
families and return to the labour market afterwards. Women are much more 
likely than men to work part-time, or in some other ‘atypical’ employment 
arrangement, which for them is not atypical at all. In this context, creative 
approaches to working time reorganisation, such as annualised working hours or 
flexible shift systems, may be very beneficial for women seeking to balance 
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home and work. They may help to eliminate the discrimination inherent in part- 
time employment which has effectively denied women access to training; to the 
informal organisational networks which allow people to be noticed and progress 
within organisations, and to the personal development possibilities which follow 
from these. These, therefore, are some of the potential beneficial implications of 
organisational change which need to be considered. 

Fourth, policy has not yet fully explored the equal opportunities possibilities 
offered by the dynamics of organisational changes. Indeed, in the policy 
domain as well as in the scientific literature, the potential of organisational 
change to address equal opportunities objectives is rarely articulated. Issues of 
organisational change and the promotion of equal opportunities are generally 
addressed quite separately, and it is one of the aims of this report to consider 
these issues in relation to one another. 

To date, equal opportunities policy in the European Union has been pursued 
through a series of action programmes, which set the framework for policy 
priorities over five-year periods. Under the Third Action Programme, which ran 
from 1991 to 1995, the improvement of women’s position in the workforce was 
one of the three key strands of policy, and it concentrated principally upon the 
provision of vocational training and support for initiatives to help women in 
businesses and small enterprises. The Fourth Action Programme, which runs 
from 1996-2000, also has as a global objective the promotion of equal 
opportunities within a changing economy, and in terms of work, its key focus is 
on desegregating the labour market, improving access to training, and 
encouraging women’s entrepreneurship. The contribution which organisational 
change itself might make to the equal opportunities agenda is not explicitly 
articulated, although the programme’s underlying policy principle is that of 
‘mainstreaming’, which does at least imply attention to equal opportunities 
issues in all other spheres of policy making (including policy making for 
organisational change). In this sense, the mainstreaming approach should 
promote a greater integration of equal opportunities policies within programmes 
of organisational change, but this approach will of course have to be taken up in 
practice, on the ground. 

The principle of ‘mainstreaming’ represents the latest in a series of approaches 
to equal opportunities policy making. The pressing need for achieving equal 
opportunities in all spheres of social and economic life has been recognised by 
European policy since the Treaty of Rome in 1957. Early approaches to equal 
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opportunities were based on the principle of ‘equal treatment’, and enshrined in 
law the principle that men and women should be treated equally. However, it 
became clear that equal treatment did not necessarily lead to equal outcomes 
(Rees, 1995), and indeed the net effect of some policy programmes was to 
widen the gap between women and men. ‘Positive action’ approaches recognised 
that there are differences between women and men, in initial labour market 
position, in educational and training backgrounds, and in organisational 
experiences, and they aimed to redress these inequalities and compensate for 
disadvantage. Their principal drawback was in their failure to confront the 
problems inherent in ghettoised structures, whether male or female-dominated, 
and in their failure to attempt to develop alternative structures or cultures of 
work. Most recently, equal opportunities policies have taken a ‘mainstreaming’ 
approach. Mainstreaming rests on an acknowledgement that gender is one of the 
organising principles of society and all its structures, and that no institution or 
policy is therefore gender neutral. On this basis, mainstreaming centres on 
incorporating a gender dimension into all analysis, policy development, 
implementation and evaluation. It would therefore seem to offer excellent 
potential for incorporating equal opportunities concerns into programmes for 
organisational change, both at policy-making level and at a practical level, 
within firms themselves. 



Policy thinking on organisational change, however, still has some way to go in 
adopting an equal opportunities programme. Organisational change is often 
portrayed as being gender neutral, and the differential implications for women 
and men are not generally discussed. Moreover, the potential equal 
opportunities benefits are seldom considered; organisational change is more 
often portrayed in terms of its beneficial effects upon economic performance 
and competitive advantage. For example, the European Commission’s White 
Paper on Growth, Competitiveness and Employment (1994b) outlined the 
development of measures necessary to improve the innovative and competitive 
qualities of Europe’s organisations, and identified a series of challenges facing 
them which ranged from the development and implementation of new 
technologies, to the adaptation of education and training systems, to improved 
exploitation of environmental resources. Although the paper recognised the 
need for a strengthening of equal opportunities for women and men in 
employment, it did not link this requirement to the organisational changes which 
it promotes. The Commission’s Green Paper on Innovation, published the 
following year (1995), took up a number of these themes particularly in relation 
to technological innovation, identifying a series of preconditions in the spheres 
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of research and development, human resource development, financial support 
and regulatory regimes, which, it argued, were necessary, to overcome a 
fragmentary and often inhibitive environment for innovation. It did not, 
however, devote much attention to questions of organisational innovation or to 
their potential for achieving social as well as economic objectives, such as equal 
opportunities. 



In early 1997, a further Green Paper, entitled Partnership for a New 
Organisation o/IIbrA: (European Commission, 1997b), considered the dynamics 
currently under way within European organisations, and argued that these are 
undergoing a transition from ‘Fordist’ working arrangements to ‘post-Fordist’ 
ones - i.e. a transition from mass production of goods and services for mass 
markets to flexible production of customised products according to customer 
requirements. In this Green Paper, it was argued that the industrial system of 
mass production, which had dominated European industry for well over one 
hundred years, was becoming decreasingly well suited to the circumstances of 
late twentieth century European economies. Hierarchical organisations, with 
highly specialised and simplified functions, did not provide enough potential for 
innovation and creativity in European firms, and new ways of improving 
productivity and working conditions were sorely needed. This need became 
more pressing with the increasing importance of knowledge-based work to the 
competitive advantage of European economies, with the growing sophistication 
of customer markets, and with an increasingly rapid rate of technological 
innovation. These new developments in work organisation were seen as offering 
important opportunities for addressing the key challenges facing European 
employers and employees, and two questions were raised in connection with the 
gender dimension of organisational change: first, what more could be done to 
ensure a better gender balance through the development of a new organisation 
of work, and second, how far women’s growing participation in the labour 
market might be expected to have an impact on work organisation. However, the 
Green Paper suggests that the salience of new organisational forms for equal 
opportunities lies in their widespread diffusion in the services sector, where 
women are strongly represented. Although this undoubtedly makes 
organisational change a very important issue for female employees, their 
numerical strength in service organisations does not translate directly into 
improved potential for equal opportunities. A more important question is what 
types of services jobs women are employed in: the growth in women’s part-time 
employment in services makes very clear the fact that the nature of work and the 
conditions of work are more important in shaping women’s working lives than 
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the simple fact of work alone. Nevertheless, both of the questions raised in the 
Green Paper are central concerns of this report, \\iiich aims to provide some 
substantial empirical evidence on the relationship between work reorganisation 
and equal opportunities. But organisational change can only improve equal 
opportunities if women participate in it in large numbers. This report therefore 
goes further than the Green Paper, and addresses the twin issues, first, of men’s 
and women’s access to direct participation in organisational change, and 
second, the influence of new forms of work organisation on equal opportunities 
at work. 

The Employment Summit held in Luxembourg in November 1997 also 
addressed the equal opportunities issues in employment and unemployment. The 
Summit recognised that, among other things, there is a persistent imbalance 
between women and men in certain economic sectors and occupations, and it 
adopted a series of guidelines for action by Member States. These guidelines 
included the strengthening of equal opportunities and the improvement of the 
adaptability of labour. Importantly, the guidelines incorporate a recognition that 
women’s labour market position is intimately connected to their role in the 
domestic sphere, and dierefore that if equal opportunities are to be achieved, 
then part of the strategy for doing so must include support for women in the 
meeting of their domestic responsibilities. However, again there is no explicit 
connection made between strategies for improving equal opportunities and the 
dynamics of organisational change taking place in Europe’s workplaces which 
might have an important role to play in the equal opportunities agenda. Instead, 
the guidelines invite Member States to ensure that there is adequate provision of 
good quality care for children and other dependants. Unfortunately, no targets 
are set for improvements in women’s employment, training and pay, despite calls 
from the European Parliament for this to be done. 

In the light of the mainstreaming approach which is being taken increasingly 
seriously by institutions of the European Union and by its Member States as 
essential for both social justice and economic competitiveness, an analysis of 
the equal opportunities issues arising from organisational changes in Europe’s 
workplaces is all the more pressing, as is the development of policy actions 
which are informed by a recognition of the differences between men’s and 
women’s experiences of organisational change. This report contributes to this 
analysis in addressing developments in work organisation from an equal 
opportunities - or more accurately, a gender - perspective. It considers whether 
women and men in the labour force enjoy equal access to direct participation 
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(DP) over organisational change, and it examines the evidence for gender 
implications, and most importantly, gender inequalities, arising from recent 
organisational change initiatives. 

The major issues addressed in this report 

This report is concerned with the different situations of women and men in 
relation to direct participation in the survey organisations. We therefore 
explicitly link direct participation to the gender composition of the EPOC 
workplaces, explore the properties of direct participation in different gender 
settings, and provide some empirical evidence for the effects of direct 
participation. We focus specifically on the access of men and women to direct 
participation (as opposed to indirect participation, which is the subject of other 
surveys by the Foundation and others), and the effects of direct participation on 
equal opportunities in access to jobs, training and qualifications. Analysis of the 
gender differentials of direct participation requires a concept and mechanism for 
identifying the sexual division of labour in the individual workplaces. The 
concept of ‘gender structure’ has been applied to the survey data for this 
purpose; it allows us to distinguish between different workplaces on the basis of 
the level of women’s employment within them. Its workings and application are 
elaborated in the next two chapters. 

The context within which direct participation takes place is the focus of the first 
part of the analysis in this report, and this gives rise to a series of questions 
which we answer in order to set the scene for subsequent discussion of direct 
participation. 

• What industry sectors are represented in this survey and to what extent do 
they employ women and men? 

• What are the occupational groups covered by the survey and who is 
employed within them? 

• What patterns of employment contract are emerging and how are they 
distributed between women and men? 

• What are the task characteristics of the work of women and men in the 
survey? 

• What general features of employee representation can we discern in relation 
to the employment of women and men in the survey? 

Having examined the context within which women and men are employed in the 
survey organisations, we can then pose a series of questions relating specifically 
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to the gender dimension of the direct participation to which they have access. 
These can be summarised as outlined below. 

• To what extent is direct participation practised in organisations with 
different gender structures? 

• To what extent is the sectoral segregation of men and women affected by 
direct participation? 

• To what extent is the occupational segregation of men and women affected 
by direct participation? 

• Which particular forms of direct participation are particularly characteristic 
of women’s and men’s work? 

Previous research into the nature of organisations in which women work, as well 
as our analysis of the features of direct participation, shows that gender divisions 
of labour, and hence processes of potential gender disadvantage, do not operate 
identically in every setting. Structural characteristics of firms, sectors and 
occupations shape the position of female employees relative to men, and indeed 
to each other, and thus affect the extent and form of gender inequality. Because 
of these differences, equal treatment for men and women (for example, in 
relation to access to direct participation) does not necessarily lead to equal 
outcomes, as equal opportunities policy makers realise. We therefore emphasise 
structural features of establishments which lead to differences between women 
as well as between the two sexes, in order to remind policy makers of the 
importance of differentiating in equal opportunities policy. 

The organisation of this report 

The next chapter of this report describes the methodology used in analysing the 
gender issues surrounding direct employee participation in the survey 
organisations. In particular, it describes the organising principles around which 
the data has been tabulated and analysed, and the way in which a gender 
dimension has been introduced into the data. Chapter 3 considers the 
organisational context within which gender differences in direct participation 
may later be analysed, and discusses the survey variables which allow us to 
identify the contextual features of the organisations surveyed. Chapter 4 
analyses the gender dimensions of direct participation. Chapter 5 examines the 
training and qualification patterns of direct participation, and Chapter 6 reports 
management’s views on the effects of direct participation by women and men. 
Chapter 7 offers our conclusions and identifies the issues which would benefit 
from further analysis. 
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In 1 992 the European Foundation for the Improvement of Living and Working 
Conditions launched a major investigation into the nature and extent of direct 
participation and its role in organisational change, called the EPOC Project 
(Employee direct Participation in Organisational Change). 

The first phase of the project included the development of a conceptual 
framework of direct participation to make it more accessible to empirical 
research (Geary and Sisson, 1 994); a study of the understanding, attitudes and 
approaches of the social partners in the European member states (Regalia, 
1 995); an appraisal of the available research in the USA and Japan as well as at 
national level within the European Union (Frohlich and Pekruhl, 1996). Also, as 
part of the project, a number of conferences and round tables of the social 
partners, governments and European Commission representatives were held. 

The activity in the second phase has been the design, implementation and 
analysis of a representative postal survey of workplaces in ten EU countries, 
with the objective of helping to fill the information gap which was identified by 
the research in the first phase. 

The EPOC survey 

The EPOC survey, which was commissioned by the European Foundation for 
the Improvement of Living and Working Conditions, was primarily intended to 
investigate the nature and extent of direct employee participation (direct 
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participation, to use the shorthand). A standard questionnaire, translated with 
the help of industrial relations ‘experts’, was mailed to a representative sample 
of workplaces in ten EU member countries: Denmark, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and the UK. Altogether, 
some 5,800 managers, from manufacturing and services, and from the public 
and the private sectors, responded. The size threshold was 20 or 50 employees 
depending on country. The respondent was either the general manager or the 
person he or she felt was the most appropriate. The main subject of the questions 
was the largest occupational group. 

In keeping with the conceptual framework developed in its early days (for 
further details, see Geary and Sisson, 1994), the focus of the EPOC survey was 
on the two main forms of direct participation, which for the purposes of 
empirical enquiry can be defined as follows: 

• consultative participation - management encourages employees to make 
their views known on work-related matters, but retains the right to take 
action or not; and 

• delegative participation - management gives employees increased 
discretion and responsibility to organise and do their jobs without reference 
back. 

The essence of direct participation can be better understood by contrasting it 
with other major forms of involvement and participation. 

Figure 2. 1 Types of involvement and participation 

information disclosure; 

financial participation: 

- profit sharing, 

- share ownership; 

direct participation: 

- consultative, 

- delegative; 

indirect or representative participation: 

- joint consultation, 

- co-determination, 

- collective bargaining, 

- board level representation, such as worker directors. 
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In contrast with communications and financial participation, i.e. profit sharing 
and share ownership, the key distinguishing features of direct participation are 
consultation and delegation. Profit sharing and share ownership may be integral 
features of a participative approach, but they do not necessarily involve 
consultation or delegation. In contrast with indirect or representative 
participation, the word direct is key; whereas indirect participation takes place 
through the intermediary of employee representative bodies, such as works 
councils or trade unions, direct participation involves employees themselves 
immediately in the decision-making process. 

Both consultative and delegative participation can involve individual employees 
or groups of employees. The two forms of consultative participation can be 
further subdivided. Individual consultation can be ‘face-to-face’ or ‘arms- 
length’; group consultation can involve temporary or permanent groups. This 
gives us six main forms of direct participation regardless of the particular label 
applied. The six forms are set out in Figure 2.2, together with examples of 
relevant practices from EPOC’s research review (Frohlich and Pekruhl, 1996) 
and round-table discussions. It is around these types that the EPOC survey’s 
questions were structured. 

Figure 2.2 The main forms of direct participation 

• Individual consultation: 

face-to-face arrangements involving discussion between individual employee and 
immediate manager, such as regular performance reviews, regular training and. 
development reviews and ‘360 degree’ appraisal; 

‘arms-length': arrangements which allow individual employees to express their 
views through a ‘third party’, such as a ‘speak-up’ scheme with ‘counsellor’ or 
‘ombudsman’, or through attitude surveys and suggestion schemes. 

• Group consultation: 

^temporary groups groups of employees who come together for a specific purpose 
and for a limited period of time, e.g. ‘project groups’ or ‘task forces’; 

"permanent groups': groups of employees that discuss various work-related topics 
on an ongoing basis, such as quality circles. 

• Individual delegation: 

individual employees are granted extended rights and responsibilities to carry out 
their work without constant reference back to managers - sometimes known as ‘job 
enrichment’. 

• Group delegation: 

rights and responsibilities are granted to groups of employees to carry out their 
common tasks without constant reference back to managers - most often known as 
‘group work’. 

The questionnaire did not just ask about direct employee participation, however. 
Mindful of the wider debates touched on in the previous section, there was also 
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a range of questions about the other initiatives which management had been 
taking, including those associated with direct participation and equal 
opportunities. Also included were questions about the relevant context of the 
workplace and changes in the levels of employment over the past three years. A 
copy of the questionnaire is contained in the general survey report (A^ew Forms 
of Work Organisation) published by the Foundation in 1997. 

Methodology of the EPOC survey 
Respondents 

The EPOC survey was planned to be representative of workplaces in as many 
countries as the budget would reasonably allow, taking into account a range of 
different populations and geographical positions. The ten countries finally 
chosen were: Denmark, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and the UK. The choice of the workplace as the level 
and the general manager as the immediate target is explained by the overall aim 
of the survey, which was to gather as much data as possible about what was 
happening in practice. A survey directed at higher levels in the organisation was 
unlikely to have produced such information and there was some concern that 
small workplaces in particular might not have a personnel manager. In any 
event, the general manager was invited to complete the questionnaire 
him/herself or to pass it on to the manager most capable of doing so. 

In targeting managers only, and not employees or their representatives as well, 
the EPOC survey is open to the criticism that its results are one-sided. Much as 
the EPOC Research Group would like to have included employee 
representatives, especially, in the survey, the costs of doing so proved to be 
prohibitive. In many workplaces it would have been necessary to get a response 
from more than one employee representative and in some countries there would 
have been enormous complexity in identifying the most appropriate 
respondent(s). 

The omission of employee respondents is perhaps not as much of a weakness as 
it might at first appear, however. The main objective of the EPOC survey was to 
establish the nature and extent of direct participation. The experience of the 
Foundation’s survey on Workplace Involvement in Technological Innovation in 
the European Community (Frohlich, Gill and Krieger, 1993), which involved 
responses from almost 4,000 employees as well as from an identical number of 
managers, showed a high consensus about factual issues between the two groups 
of workplace respondents. Also, a unique feature of the EPOC survey was that 
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it did not simply ask about the incidence of direct participation, which managers 
might have been tempted to exaggerate. Questions designed to estimate the 
coverage, scope and intensity of the processes involved helped to ensure a 
balanced picture. 

Organisation of the survey 

The questionnaire, which is reproduced in full in the general report (EFILWC*, 
1 997), was initially drawn up in English by members of the research group, with 
the help of a team from the Industrial Relations Research Unit at the University 
of Warwick, and was translated by them and by trusted experts into the other 
languages. Tenders to administer it were invited in the Official Journal of the 
European Union in September 1995. In December 1995, INTOMART, 
representing GfK Europe, and based in Hilversum (the Netherlands), was 
commissioned to undertake the fieldwork. With INTOMART ’s help, the 
questionnaire was pre-tested in the ten countries in the spring of 1996. 

Details of the main survey 

The gross sample of workplaces, drawn up by the national GfK members, 
differed for the ten countries according to population size, the number of 
employees in industry and services, and the number of workplaces with 20 or 
more employees (for the smaller and medium-sized countries) and 50 or more 
employees (for the larger ones). For the larger countries (France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, the UK) the gross sample was 5,000 workplaces; for the medium 
countries (Denmark, the Netherlands and Sweden) 2,500 and for the smaller 
countries (Ireland and Portugal) 1 ,000. 

The mailing was carried out in two full waves, including the questionnaire and 
the accompanying letter, followed by one additional reminder letter. The first 
questionnaires were mailed in the beginning of June 1996. Because of the 
varying times of summer holidays, an additional selected mailing was carried 
out in certain countries with a lower response rate in October 1996, focusing on 
particular sectors. The additional mailing used the original representative 
sample. 

Each of the national GfK member institutions drew up the final gross samples 
for their respective countries. Table 2. 1 holds the final gross sample figures, the 
net samples (gross sample minus ‘return to sender’), the number of returned 
questionnaires and the response rate per country. The response rate in column 4 
is based on columns 2 and 3. 

^ European Foundation for the Improvement of Living and Working Conditions. 
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From the gross sample of 33,427 questionnaires, 845 (2.4 per cent) were 
returned to sender by the different postal services either because the address was 
wrong or unknown, the addressee had moved to an unknown address, or the 
company had ceased to exist altogether. By 15 November 1996, 5,786 
questionnaires had been returned and it was on the basis of these that the data 
analysis took place. In data analysis the remaining sample distortions regarding 
sector and size of the workplace were weighted for each sector/size cell to 
reflect the original research universe. The sample distortions between countries 
were corrected by a weighting factor that accounted for the number of 
employees represented in the data set for each country and the overall size of the 
workplace in that country. 

Assessment of the response 

The number of explicit refusals was very low: only about 400 potential 
respondents indicated that they were not willing to cooperate. On the basis of 
remarks made by respondents either on the telephone or in the questionnaire, 
direct participation was regarded as a subject of some importance. In addition, 
a large number of respondents (47 per cent) responded positively to the question 
asking if they would like to receive a summary of the results. 

Table 2.1 Sample sizes and questionnaire returns 





gross sample 
(absolute nos) 


net sample 
(absolute nos) 


questionnaire 
returns: 
(absolute nos) 


response 

(%) 


Denmark 


2,600 


2,535 


674 


26.6 


France 


5,028 


4,870 


598 


12.3 


Germany 


4,954 


4,887 


826 


16.9 


Ireland 


1,000 


984 


382 


38.8 


Italy 


3,949 


3,849 


499 


13.0 


Netherlands 


2,386 


2,303 


505 


21.9 


Portugal 


1,000 


996 


298 


29.9 


Spain 


5,062 


4,872 


460 


9.4 


Sweden 


2,448 


2,401 


732 


30.5 


United Kingdom 


5,000 


4,881 


812 


16.6 


Total 


33,427 


32,582 


5,786 


17.8 



An overall return rate of 18 per cent was not as high as the Research Group 
hoped for. It is not out of line, however, with the only comparable cross-national 
survey of Price- Waterhouse-Cranfield (PWC) carried out in 1991 at company 
level. Like the EPOC survey, this was a postal survey. Its overall return rate of 
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usable questionnaires was 17.1 per cent, which is almost identical to the EPOC 
response rate. Table 2.2 compares the results of the surveys in detail. 



Table 2.2 EPOC and Price- Waterhouse-Cranfield survey response rates 





EPOC response rate % 


PWC response rate % 


Denmark 


27 


19 


France 


12 


15 


Germany 


17 


15 


Ireland 


39 


(not in sample) 


Italy 


13 


10 


Netherlands 


22 


19 


Portugal 


30 


(not in sample) 


Spain 


9 


14 


Sweden 


31 


42 


United Kingdom 


17 


19 


10 country average 


18 


17 


(Price- Waterhouse-Cranfield: Switzerland 16%, Norway 28%) 



It will be seen that the EPOC response rates for France, Spain, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom were below the PWC equivalents. Setting aside Ireland and 
Portugal, which were not included in the PWC study, the return rates of the 
remaining countries were higher in the EPOC survey. 



Additional information from similar national surveys is also instructive: 

- a German national postal survey on the same topic in the production sector 
had an identical response rate to that of the EPOC survey; 1 8 per cent (cf. 
ISI, 1996); 

- an earlier Dutch national postal survey on a similar topic (MufFels, Heinen 
and van Mil, 1 982) had a return rate of 28 per cent which is higher than that 
of the EPOC survey (22 per cent); 

- the EPOC survey’s response rate for Portugal (30 per cent) is very high. A 
similar postal survey carried out by Kovacs, Cerdeira and Moniz ( 1 992) had 
a return rate of 1 2 per cent; 

- high return rates seem to be the norm in Sweden. The EPOC rate for this 
country (31 per cent) is below that of the PWC survey (42 per cent), but it 
approaches the figure (34 per cent) of a recent national postal survey on 
flexible organisations (NUTEK, 1996). 

Thus, the return rates for Germany, the Netherlands and Sweden were not out of 

line with what appears to be the norm for these countries. Taking the PWC study 
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in addition, the rates for France, the United Kingdom and Spain in particular 
seem to be somewhat below expectations. 

Comparable though it may be, an 18 per cent overall return rate raises the 
question of how far the estimated parameters of interest suffer from a 
probability bias. In other words, are the workplaces with direct participation 
underrepresented or overrepresented in the EPOC results? Are the data 
negatively or positively biased? This issue was investigated in a project 
undertaken by NUTEK, dealing with the spread and functioning of 'flexible 
organisations’ in Sweden in preparation for the G7 summit in France in early 
summer 1996. The representative survey had a response rate of 34 per cent, 
which is very close to that of the EPOC survey for Sweden. To evaluate the 
representativity of the data, telephone follow-ups were made to try to establish 
the degree of flexibility in non-respondent organisations. The verdict was that, 
'the non-response sample seems to have a larger proportion of workplaces 
defined as a flexible work organisation’ as compared to the respondents 
(NUTEK, 1996, p. 195; cf. also p.l98). In other words, the survey results 
underestimated the extent of flexible organisations in Sweden. 

It does not necessarily follow that the same is true of the EPOC results. It simply 
suggests that urider-representation is a possibility, as is over-representation. 
There is no reason to believe that the EPOC results are biased one way or the 
other. 

The concept of the largest occupational group 

The EPOC survey targeted the largest occupational group (the 'largest number 
of non-managerial employees at this workplace’ in the precise words of the 
questionnaire). This was done for two reasons: to reduce the complexity of 
answers required of respondents; and to ensure that answers were as 
characteristic of as many employees as possible. Inevitably, however, focusing 
on the largest occupational group (or log) raises questions about the 
relationship between these employees and the workforce as a whole. Especially 
important is whether or not it is possible to generalise from the experience of the 
LOG to the total workforce. 

One feasibility study to ensure that the largest occupational group approximates 
to the workforce of the establishments is to correlate the number of employees 
within the log to the size of the whole workforce. Since the data set contains 
continuous values for both variables, Pearson’s r can be used as a correlation 
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measurement. In this case Pearson’s r shows a value of .97 - which is significant 
at the .001 level - and indicates very clearly that the log can stand as a valid 
proxy for the workforce. 

Methodological implications of adopting a gender 
perspective 

The main two areas of focus of this report are the general characteristics of the 
survey workplaces and the gender dimensions of direct participation in those 
workplaces. In particular, the report examines the dimensions of direct 
participation in establishments with varying proportions of women in the largest 
occupational group. 

A key question underlying this report therefore is: to what extent does the sex of 
employees affect their working conditions and their opportunities for 
participation in organisational change? In other words: in which circumstances 
does the sex of employees affect the dynamics of direct participation? The report 
draws upon the EPOC survey in order to address these questions. At this point, 
a major methodological constraint has to be acknowledged. The EPOC survey is 
an establishment-related survey. This means that the main unit of data collection 
and analysis is the establishment and its total workforce. The survey does not 
focus on individual employees or their interactions within establishments. 
Therefore, although we can identify the gender composition of the workforces of 
different establishments, we are not able to conduct any analysis of the 
circumstances of different groups of employees or individual workers. This 
poses problems in addressing questions relating to individual workplaces, for 
example, whether women are typically found in lower echelons of the survey 
organisations than men, or how social and interpersonal interactions reproduce 
structural inequality at workplace level. Yet these questions are important 
because they help us to find explanations for the continuing gender gap in 
organisations (Ridgeway, 1997). On the other hand, we are able to examine entire 
establishments, and this would not have been possible had the survey 
concentrated on individual employees. Indeed, as we shall see, there are a 
number of advantages deriving from establishment-based data for an analysis of 
gender segregation in working life. 

Using the establishment as the basic unit of the analysis, then, our main 
hypotheses are that workplaces with a high proportion of female employees in 
the largest occupational group will show (1) other characteristics and (2) 
different dimensions of direct participation from those with lower proportions of 
women workers. 
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The EPOC survey respondents were asked to answer the questionnaire with 
respect to the largest group of employees working in non-managerial functions. 
As we have already noted, the largest occupational group (log) is a very solid 
approximation to the whole workforce. Therefore, referring to women in the log 
refers to women within the workforce of the establishment as a whole. 

The major dimensions of the gender analysis 

For the purposes of our analysis of gender and equal opportunities issues in 
direct participation and organisational change, two questions in the EPOC 
survey questionnaire are particularly important: 

• ‘What is the number of women in [the] Largest Occupational Group (log) 
of the establishment?’ 

• ‘Has the composition of the largest occupational group been affected in the 
last three years by ... an increase in absolute number of women? ’2 

The first question asks for static information on the position of women within 
the survey establishments. The second asks for information on changes in their 
situation within the three years preceding the conduct of the survey. The dual 
nature of the data derived - both static and dynamic - is one of its the major 
defining characteristics. 

The static dimension 

Our main assumption here is that individual employees’ work settings and 
conditions of employment, together with the opportunities for participation in 
organisational change which they enjoy, depend - among other things - on their 
sex. We can only examine this assumption by using workplace, i.e., 
establishment-based, data. 

This generates our central hypothesis: as a consequence of the assumption above 
we expect to find that workplaces with a high proportion of female employees 
will have different characteristics and different dimensions of direct 
participation than workplaces with lower proportions of women. To 
operationalise this issue, we distinguish between four types of workplaces on the 
basis of what we call their ‘gender composition’: 

• Male only establishments - those without women in the log. This does not 
mean that there are no women within the establishment as a whole, only that 



2 Questions cited from the original questionnaire. 
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there are no women within the largest group of employees (at which the 
EPOC survey questions were directed). These establishments have 
particular characteristics, as we will see in the next chapter. This means that 
they do not provide a very effective or useful comparative category. 

• Male-dominated establishments - less than 33% of the log is female. 

• Mixed-sex establishments - 34%-67% of the log is female. 

• Female-dominated establishments ~ more than 68% of the log is female. 

The distribution of establishments in the EPOC survey by their gender 

composition is shown below. 

Table 2,3 Distribution of establishments by proportion of women in the 
largest occupational group - ‘gender composition ' 



gender structure 


percentage 


total number 


male-only 


23 


1,207 


male-dominated 


30 


1,565 


mixed 


25 


1,319 


female-dominated 


22 


1,186 


total 


100 


5,277 



These types cover 5,277 cases or 91% of the questionnaires returned. More than 
half of the establishments (53%) reported no women or less than 33% women in 
their LOG. One in four establishments has a mixed-sex log and nearly 22% of all 
establishments are female-dominated. This latter category also includes 
establishments in which the log consists primarily of women (but these 
accounted for less than 4% of all establishments). ^ 

The dynamic dimension 

In addition to a consideration of the structural features and direct participation 
practices of the different establishments within which women are employed, we 
also examine short-term changes in the numbers and proportions of women 
employed in these establishments. Here we use two kinds of variables: 

• information about the increase in the absolute number of women within the 
LOG in the last three years^; 

• the feminisation or defeminisation of the establishments. 



^ The data do not contain any information about the reduction of the number of women. 
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As we have already noted, the proportion of women in the log is a good proxy 
for the proportion of women within the whole establishment. We therefore 
assume that a change in the proportion of women in the log represents a change 
in the proportion of women within the whole establishment. About 4,322 
establishments (or 75% of the questionnaires returned) answered the survey 
question on the increase in the absolute number of women in the log. 

Table 2.4 Establishments of different gender compositions reporting changes in the 
number of women in the LOG 



increase reported 
in number of 
women 


gender composition of establishment 


male-only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


average 


yes 


2 


17 


27 


30 


19 


no 


98 


83 


73 


70 


81 


total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(n) 


(921) 


(1291) 


(1062) 


(863) 


(4137) 



About 20% of these establishments reported an increase in the absolute number 
of women. Table 2.4 shows that the four types of establishments varied in the 
extent to which they reported an increase in women in their log within the last 
three years, two per cent of the ‘male-only’ establishments reported an increase 
in the number of women, but these cases must be treated as inconsistencies in 
the data set. In 17% of the ‘male-dominated’ establishments, the number of 
women increased within the last three years. Thirty per cent of ‘female- 
dominated’ establishments and 27% of ‘mixed-sex’ establishments reported an 
increase in the employment of women. Of course, we would expect to see this: 
there must be a greater likelihood of such an increase in establishments which 
have a relatively high proportion of female employees to begin with. We look at 
the reasons for this in the next chapter. 

However, we still have to put these changes in the context of changes in the 
absolute size of the whole workforce within the enterprise. As we only have 
information on the direction of changes in the total workforce size (not on the 
exact numerical value of that change), we can only make rough estimates of the 
degree of what we can refer to as ‘feminisation’, or otherwise, of the workforce. 
Table 2.5 below provides this estimate. 

The first type of establishment we can single out is that in which women’s share 
of total employment increased. Only in those cases where both an increase in the 
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number of women in the log but no growth in the log as a whole has occurred, 
can we say with certainty that the share of women has increased, in other words, 
that the log has been ‘feminised’. In all, 826 (or 19% of the questionnaires 
returned) of the establishments reported an increase in the number of women. In 
only 39% (30% + 9%) of these cases has the share of women increased. Overall, 
in only 6% of all the establishments in the survey has the share of women 
increased relative to the workforce as a whole. 



Table 2.5 Percentages of establishments which have increased the 
number of women in their worJforces by percentages of 
those changing the number of employees in the log 



change in number 
of employees 


increase in the number of women 


yes 


no 


average 


increased 


61 


27 


33 


same 


30 


41 


39 


reduced 


9 


32 


27 


total (n) 


100 (826) 


100 (3496) 


100 (4322) 



The second type of establishment of interest here is the type which has increased 
the number of employees overall but has not increased the number of women 
(938 respondents, representing 1 6% of the questionnaires returned). 

Overall, we can identify three categories of establishments according to their 
dynamics of female employment: 

• Establishments which have increased their employment of women, but have 
not changed the number of employees as a whole during the last three years. 
These establishments can be classified as feminising establishments, since 
the share of female workers in the whole workforce increased. 

• Establishments which have increased their workforce but have not increased 
their employment of women. These establishments can be classified as 
defeminising establishments since the share of women in the workforce 
decreased. 

• Establishments which (a) have neither increased the total number of 
employees nor the number of women, or (b) have increased both. For (a), 
there are three possible scenarios (and we are not able to tell which of the 
three applies). Either the number of employees has remained constant while 
the number of women has decreased (in which case they are ‘defeminising’ 
establishments); or no changes at all have taken place; or the number of 
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employees is reduced but the number of women has remained the same (in 
which case they are ‘feminising’ establishments). For (b), we do not know 
what the level of increase in either case has been, and therefore whether the 
proportion of women as a proportion of the total workforce has changed. We 
can therefore conclude nothing definite about the dynamics taking place in 
these establishments. 



Table 2.6 Feminisation and defeminisation of establishments 
in the EPOC survey 





(n) 


(%) 


defeminisation 


936 


22 


feminisation 


320 


7 


indefinite 


3064 


71 


total 


4322 




percentage of the 


questionnaires returned: 


75% 





Together with the information about the increase in the number of women, the 
classification above can be used to analyse the gender balance of the workforce. 
We can also relate the dynamics of ‘feminisation’ and ‘defeminisation’ to other 
relevant variables. 

However, it is worth noting that ‘feminisation’ and ‘defeminisation’ are not the 
only indicators for the dynamics which we want to address in this report. In fact, 
as we have seen, ‘feminising’ establishments constitute only 6% of the survey 
questionnaires returned, and 39% of all establishments reporting an increase in 
the number of women. Similarly, ‘defeminising’ establishments relate to only 
16% of the questionnaires returned and to 27% of those establishments which 
did not report an increase in the number of women. We therefore have no 
information on 53% of the questionnaires returned, and because of the small 
numbers involved in the remaining cases, this reduces the options for detailed 
analysis. Nevertheless, despite the small numbers, these are clear cases of 
changes in the gender balance of establishments, which allow us to make some 
important comments on gender segregation or gender equity in the survey 
establishments. For this reason, this issue is worth pursuing. However, we have 
to note that the data we are working with here are not necessarily representative 
of gender relations in establishments in society broadly. They are useful simply 
as Indicators of trends which would have to be further investigated in other 
research. 
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To verify our earlier speculative statement that we would expect establishments 
with a high proportion of women to be more likely to feminise, we now examine 
the gender composition of establishments which are feminising and 
defeminising. 

Table 2.7 Feminisation and the gender composition of establishments (percentages) 



gender dynamics 
of establishment 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed- 

sex 


female- 

dominated 


average (n) 


feminisation 


1 


7 


11 


10 


7 


defeminisation 


30 


25 


18 


15 


22 


indefinite 


69 


68 


72 


75 


71 


total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(n) 


(883) 


(1251) 


(1015) 


(839) 


(3988) 



This table shows us that there is little difference between establishments of 
different gender composition in each of the three categories - feminising, 
defeminising, and indefinite. However, if we confine the analysis simply to 
those establishments which clearly show either defeminisation or feminisation 
(N=l 169), then there is a clear association between the gender structure of the 
establishments and the dynamics taking place within the workforce: male- 
dominated establishments are more likely to defeminise than other 
establishments, and workplaces which are female-dominated are more likely to 
feminise. Effectively, this constitutes an entrenchment of the gender segregation 
of these establishments. In Chapter 3 we will examine in more detail the form 
and nature of gender segregation there. 

The remainder of this report 

The rest of this report therefore uses three major variables in order to consider 
the gender dimensions of direct participation in the EPOC survey 
establishments: 

- the static proportion of women within the largest occupational group of 
employees, which is taken as a proxy for the proportion of women within 
the establishment as a whole; 

- the increase in the number of women within the last three years as a 
dynamic measure of the changing gender composition of the survey 
establishments; 

- The feminisation or defeminisation of the survey establishments as a more 
specific dynamic of their gender composition. 
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Though the sex of an individual is almost always an independent variable in 
social surveys, the gender structure of an establishment, paradoxically and for 
several reasons, is not independent of other factors. The questions which we 
pose at particular points in the report determine the status of the variables 
presented above as dependent or independent. We are predominantly interested, 
however, in exploring factors which allow us to discriminate between different 
classes of establishments on the basis of their gender structure and gender 
dynamics, as these relate to direct participation. 

Two qualifications concerning the data set are worth making at this point. 

1) This is secondary analysis of a data set which was not specially designed for 
the analysis of gender segregation in establishments. Unfortunately, this 
means that we are unable to address issues such as sexual divisions of 
labour within establishments; the employment of women in particular 
occupational areas within establishments, or the patterns of interaction 
between bosses and subordinates, or between co-workers. These are, of 
course, issues of substantial relevance to a full understanding of women’s 
employment and the conditions in which equal opportunities objectives can 
be pursued, and they deserve considerable attention in future research. 

2) The data set contains only 18% of the establishments surveyed. A full 
methodological discussion of the response rate in the survey can be found 
in the main report of the survey. New Forms of Work Organisation - Can 
Europe Realise its Potential? (EFILWC, 1997). 

With these caveats, the data reported here offers an instructive heuristic 
instrument with which to compare the gender dimensions of direct participation 
across different countries, sectors, and occupations. The comparative quality of 
the data is one its major advantages, and it is to a comparison of the features of 
the survey workplaces that we now tum^. 



^ To preserve the readability of the main body of this report, we supply the measures of 
association and their level of significance in the Appendix. 
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Chapter 3 



All forms of work reorganisation take place within the context of workplaces 
with particular characteristics. The processes and outcomes of direct 
participation can only be understood in the context of these characteristics. 
When assessing the equal opportunities dimensions of direct participation, the 
starting point must be an examination of the gender- related characteristics of 
workplaces, in other words, with gender divisions of labour, with gender 
segregation of work, with the relative positions of men and women in the 
various establishments. This chapter discusses some conceptual tools which will 
help us to do that. It begins by outlining the concept of ‘gender structure’, and 
shows how the concept has been operationalised for the purposes of this 
analysis. It discusses the workplaces in the survey in terms of various 
characteristics: industry sector, largest occupational group, working time 
patterns of largest occupational group, and ownership of firm, as differentiated 
by their gender structures. In this way, the chapter aims to set the scene for the 
later analysis of gender patterns in direct participation which follow in this 
report. 



The concept of ‘gender structure’ 



In analyses of organisational changes, including the practice of direct 
participation, it always has to be remembered that the workforce has two sexes. 
Many discussions of industrial, organisational and technological change make 
the mistake of assuming that the dynamics of work in areas where men are 
employed are the dynamics of work operating for all employees. Yet there is 
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ample evidence to show that men and women inhabit very different areas of 
industrial and organisational life, and have very different experiences of 
processes of change. These differences warrant a gender-differentiated analysis 
of organisations and their key dynamics. If we are really to make meaningful 
statements about employee participation, or to develop effective equal 
opportunities policies, then we have to be alive to the different spheres in which 
male and female employees find themselves. 

It is now a commonplace that, in advanced industrial societies, men and women 
are largely segregated from one another in the occupations which they do. It is 
also true that men find access to a much greater range of occupational groups 
than do women, who are found working within a relatively narrow range of 
occupational areas. This separation of women from men at work, and their 
simultaneous exclusion from a number of areas of work, has been described by 
the concept of occupational segregation (Hakim, 1979). 

Women are concentrated in particular industries and sectors - health, education, 
public administration, financial services, retailing, textiles, garment production, 
and in the lower echelons of manufacturing firms. They are largely absent from 
other industry sectors: construction, defence, mechanical engineering and 
mining, for example. They are also concentrated at the lower end of 
occupational hierarchies - vertically as well as horizontally segregated. They are 
strongly represented in low-grade or low-paid jobs in the services industries (as 
clerks, customer service assistants, checkout operators, call centre operators, 
telephonists, nurses, orderlies, ancillary staff, teachers). In manufacturing, they 
dominate semiskilled and unskilled areas like assembly work, routine testing, 
and packaging. The great majority of women work almost entirely with other 
women, few entering into male-dominated spheres of work. The persistent 
wages and skills gap between the two sexes in the workforce is in part a function 
of this continuing gender segregation. 

The differential between men’s and women’s position in the labour market is the 
product of both material and cultural factors which operate not only within the 
labour market itself but also beyond it, in the domestic sphere, in the education 
and training system, in the state and its systems of social protection and 
employment legislation, and so on. For example, the level of widespread and 
affordable childcare provision shapes women’s access to employment, as do 
dominant notions of the acceptability of women working. Similarly, their access 
to certain forms of education shapes the types of jobs which they can take up, 
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as do cultural definitions of the skills which women typically possess. Women’s 
access to certain areas of work in turn conditions their access to training and 
their ability to progress within organisations and exploit new opportunities. Sex- 
typing of occupations such as secretarial work or nursing also contributes to the 
occupational segregation of women; cultural processes have historically 
allocated women to these areas of work, but contemporary technological and 
organisational developments may serve to undermine this association. At state 
level, systems of social protection or employment legislation - for example in 
relation to part-time work - also affect the diffusion and take-up of such 
employment. 

Gender divisions are therefore a consequence of both labour-demand and 
labour-supply behaviour, and they are, of course, both enduring and dynamic. 
There are many intersecting structural and cultural factors at work shaping 
women’s labour market position and labour process experiences, and these are 
constantly being created and recreated, dismantled and remantled, through 
individual and collective action. We are convinced that women’s overall labour 
market position is, in turn, a key factor shaping their relationship to direct 
participation. The types of jobs which women do and the types of establishments 
in which they are employed are surely directly linked to women’s access to, role 
in, and experiences of direct participation in organisational change. The purpose 
of this report, and in particular of this chapter in the report, is therefore to 
further our understanding of the dynamics of direct employee participation by 
women in the context of their position in labour markets, in firms and 
organisations, and in trade unions and related bodies. We know that the issue of 
gender matters in these contexts, and this report aims to give this point some 
substance in relation to the particular establishments studied in this survey. Our 
approach to the gender and direct participation issue is a dual one. First, we 
believe that access to direct participation may be gendered, that is, that men and 
women, by virtue of their differential labour market positions, will have unequal 
opportunities to engage in direct participation. We address this issue in Chapters 
4 and 5. Second, we believe that the outcomes of direct participation will be 
different for the two sexes in the workforce, and we consider the implications for 
equal opportunities in Chapter 6. 

A useful way of conceptualising the gendered context for the practice of direct 
participation is via the notion of the ‘gender structure’ of workplaces. This is a 
concept which seeks to describe the sexual division of labour within the 
organisations surveyed, and to reveal the position, meaning and dynamics of 
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women’s work within these organisations. It has its antecedents in the writings 
of Sandra Harding (1986), who has proposed three aspects of gender which can 
help to conceptualise the workings of gender relations between women and men: 
individual gender, symbolic gender and the division of labour by gender. It is 
with the third (and to some extent with the second) of these three aspects of 
gender that we are concerned in this report. Although Harding’s concept refers 
to the gendered division of labour in society broadly, in paid work but also in 
unpaid work and in other social activities, we are concerned here with the 
structural differences between men and women in employment and at work, and 
in their relationships to direct participation. 

Yvonne Hirdman (1988) has developed the concept of a ‘gender system’ to 
denote the consistent segregation, disadvantaging and devaluing of women in all 
areas of social life. Sundin (1995) has elaborated this concept in relation to 
working life: the gender system conditions both the material and the cultural 
characteristics of women’s and men’s work. There is a ‘gender order’ to 
occupational structures: occupations carry ‘gender labels’ which define them as 
masculine or feminine, and which are constructed under ‘gender regimes’ within 
particular organisations. An example of a gender regime and its workings might 
be found in an office, in which men are found in management positions and 
women are primarily employed in subordinate roles, as secretarial and clerical 
staff. However, a gender regime can equally give rise to a workplace like an oil 
rig or a construction site, in which the work is male -dominated, the workforce is 
perhaps strongly unionised, and the interrelationships between men are central 
to the culture of the workplace. A gender regime can also denote a female- 
dominated workplace, such as a call centre or a typing pool, in which particular 
social and gender identities are forged among the women, and in which the 
supervisory function carries a particular class and gender label. 

There is a growing body of literature which is concerned with addressing the 
almost total absence of attention to gender and gender systems within 
discussions of organisational transformation, and with understanding ways in 
which such transformation might be used as an opportunity to challenge 
existing gender systems in European workplaces (Goldmann et al, 1994; 
Gunnarsson, 1994; Goldmann, 1995; Shapiro and Austin, 1996; Gratton, 1997). 
Here, equal opportunities and organisational change issues have for the first 
time been brought together, and the benefits of addressing the two sets of issues 
in tandem are articulated. In this body of literature, equal opportunities concerns 
are no longer the sole preserve of personnel or human resources managers, or 
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indeed equal opportunities officers, in organisations. Rather, equal 
opportunities is a mainstream issue bearing fundamentally upon the entire 
efficient management of the organisation, a strategic and business issue rather 
than simply an ethical one (Goldmann, 1995; Shapiro and Austin, 1996). 

In this conception, moves away from centralised, hierarchical, rigid, gender- 
segregated, Taylorist, and fragmented forms of work organisation are seen as 
having important equal opportunities implications along many dimensions. 
However, potentially positive outcomes are much more likely to be achieved 
when new methods of work organisation are developed within the context of a 
truly innovative strategy for enhanced organisational flexibility and product 
quality rather than within a somewhat conventional approach which simply 
concentrates on cost reduction (Lay, 1997). 

Several aspects of new forms of working have been identified as potentially 
beneficial for female workers and for equal opportunities more broadly. 
Innovations in working time have been introduced across many economic 
sectors in conjunction with new forms of work organisation, involving working 
time arrangements which do not centre on the conventional full-time model. 
Indeed, the creation of increasing numbers of part-time, temporary and 
subcontracted jobs throughout Europe has been one of the most noteworthy 
developments in work organisation in the 1 990s. In equal opportunities terms, 
these developments have been primarily negative to date. Women have been 
particularly affected by the increase in part-time employment, which for the 
most part has simply exacerbated the ‘casualisation’ of their work and worsened 
their access to training and employee development prospects. However, 
alternative approaches to employment flexibility which do not rest on cost- 
cutting imperatives emphasise the potential for improved control over their lives 
that flexible working time affords employees. This is particularly critical for 
women who invariably have to balance paid employment with domestic labour, 
and especially childcare or care of elderly relatives. Working time flexibility, if 
organised in an employee-centred way, could conceivably release women from 
the trap of having to settle for insecure and poorly paid employment in order to 
manage their domestic demands (European Parliament, 1996; Meulders and 
Plasman, 1996; Marin, 1996). 

In terms of work processes, total quality management has been identified as a 
vehicle by which gender equity can be achieved in organisations while they 
simultaneously pursue strategic organisational improvements. If implemented 
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systematically and in a thorough-going manner, total quality management 
allows the full involvement of all employees and the full use of their skills and 
abilities in the project of enhancing organisational performance for competitive 
advantage (Shapiro and Austin, 1996). Shapiro and Austin identify a strategy 
which could be built on total quality management, which they label ‘Equality 
Driven Total Quality’. Both strategies, however, require four essential 
organisational pillars: information sharing and communication, knowledge and 
skills development through training, rewards for employees, and empowerment 
of employees through the diffusion of decision-taking authority downwards 
through organisations. 

In studies of new organisational forms in implementation, Goldmann (1995) 
notes that ‘qualified groupwork’ is potentially positive for female employees. 
Here again, if groupwork is to have gender equitable outcomes, there are 
prerequisites to be achieved which parallel those in the Equality Driven Total 
Quality model. Groupwork must be organised on the basis of function and task 
integration, self- regulation and self-control, cooperation and communication, 
and qualification integration (Seitz, 1993). Even without these prerequisites, 
however, groupwork has been found to reduce gender hierarchies in 
organisations and to allow relative improvements in the position, earnings and 
job satisfaction of women, both in manufacturing and in services. To some 
extent in these settings, men undertake tasks previously carried out only by 
women, while women take on ‘men’s work’, and thus the gender system of 
activities is partly reshaped; but equally, many tasks continue to be assigned not 
according to objective prerequisites or qualification but according to pre- 
existing gender labels. With the flattening of hierarchies, women gain access, 
for the first time in some cases, to simple leadership roles, like the role of group 
speaker. Moreover, they have fewer organisational layers and obstacles to 
negotiate in moving into more senior positions (Gunnarsson, 1994). They also 
gain access to advanced training programmes in order to develop both technical 
skills and social competencies for autonomous working. Organisational and 
competitive advantages accrue: as their opportunities improve and professional 
perspectives develop, women become much more active participants in 
innovation processes (Goldmann, 1995). 

The emphasis on multiskilling and particularly the reliance on social skills in 
teamworking and groupworking is often held up as potentially advantageous for 
women. It is commonly argued that women possess social, interpersonal and 
communications skills in abundance and are therefore particularly well suited to 
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work and progress in organisations where these skills are critical. There is some 
evidence of women benefiting from the emphasis which many organisations 
now place on social skills, particularly where improvements in customer service 
are involved. For example, in the banking industry, where in the past women 
were confined largely to routine clerical functions and bank management was a 
‘gentlemanly’ occupation, new opportunities for women to move into 
management functions have become apparent (Crompton and Sanderson, 1 990). 
On the other hand, in the context of flatter organisations themselves, working in 
retail banking is becoming increasingly routinised and the possibilities for 
progress within them are diminishing. Moreover, essentialist assumptions that 
women are the ‘natural’ bearers of social skills do not necessarily promote equal 
opportunities objectives; they may simply serve to fix women into gender- 
stereotyped areas of work and these skills can become so taken-for-granted in 
women that they are paradoxically not rewarded when used by them (Poynton, 
1993; Woodfield, 1994). 

Overall, many accounts of contemporary organisational innovation stress the 
fact that future competitive advantage will depend upon organisations 
developing their own internal creativity and learning, and that employees, far 
from being costs to be reduced, will be resources at the centre of organisational 
learning strategies. If human labour is to be re-evaluated in this way, then female 
labour must also be reassessed and reoriented, possibly in a paradigmatic change 
from the past (Moldaschl, 1992). Almost without exception, the work, 
knowledge and expertise of women employees has up to now been undervalued, 
downgraded, underpaid and underpromoted. Whether employee participation 
will provide the vehicle by which gender inequalities at work can be addressed 
and transcended is a major issue confronting organisational managements and 
equal opportunities specialists alike, and to provide some initial answers to this 
question constitutes the central concern of this report. 

Operationalising ‘gender structures’ in the EPOC survey 

The occupational and hierarchical positions of employees within organisations, 
and their potential to benefit from organisational change programmes, all 
depend strongly upon the gender structures of those organisations. In order to 
operationalise these ideas within the context of the EPOC survey data, we have 
developed a variable which we presented in Chapter 2, and which represents the 
gender composition of the organisations in the survey. This variable allows us to 
examine the patterns of work organisation and employee participation within 
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establishments - their gender structures. To recap, we can now distinguish 
between workplaces with different gender compositions, and we show again in 
Figure 3.1 how the EPOC survey workplaces are distributed. The different 
categories of establishment are: 

• establishments with women totally absent from the largest occupational 
group (log) - which we designate male-only; 

• establishments with women constituting less than 33% of the members of 
the largest occupational group - we call these male-dominated; 

• establishments with a gender mix in the largest occupational group and 
between 34% and 67% of its members being female - we call these 
establishments mixed-sex; and 

• establishments in which the largest occupational group is made up of more 
than 68% women, which we have labelled female-dominated. 

Figure 3. 1 Proportion of establishments by share of women in the largest 
occupational group 




Figure 3.1 shows the percentage of establishments in each category of gender 
composition. There is very little difference in the proportion of establishments 
in each group. However, it is worth noting that the survey is slightly biased in 
favour of male-dominated and men-only establishments and this confirms the 
division of labour in society at large. In other words, while 23% of the 
organisations surveyed were male only, a smaller proportion - 22% - was 
female-dominated, and by implication a lesser proportion (7.7%) were female- 
only. 

We expect workplaces with a high proportion of women to show certain other 
characteristics. First, we expect gender composition and gender structure to be 
strongly related to industry sector and to the occupation of the log, given that 
we know that strong occupational segregation by sex operates in European 
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workplaces. We examine these associations below. Second, we expect 
workplaces where women form a large proportion of the workforce to display 
further features of what is often thought of as ‘typical women’s work’. In 
particular, they are likely to have a relatively large and growing proportion of 
part-time workers compared to male-dominated workplaces; evidence from 
other studies shows that part-time work is growing as a form of employment 
across the EU, particularly in areas where women are employed (Beatson, 1995; 
Rubery, Smith and Fagan, 1995; Neathey and Hurstfield, 1995). Part-time 
contracts are an increasingly significant form of employment in retailing, in 
financial services, in education, and in healthcare - all areas in which women 
are strongly represented. By contrast, temporary contracts are much more likely 
to be taken up by male members of the workforce. We consider the reasons for 
this in more detail below. 

Analysis of workplaces by gender might also be expected to show differences in 
the labour processes of the main occupational groups. If women are segregated 
in the lower echelons of their occupations, then we might expect their jobs to be 
more repetitious and less complex than those in male-dominated workplaces. 
The focus of this survey is on the extent of organisational change - including 
flexibility at work - taking place in European workplaces and the direct 
participation practices surrounding such change. To what extent do female 
employees now have flexible working patterns? Do they remain segregated in 
the more routine areas of employment, where historically they have been 
concentrated? 

Given, in addition, the relatively low costs to employers of employing women - 
women continue to earn an average of 75% of what men earn across the EU - 
another hypothesis we can make is that male-only or male-dominated 
workplaces might be more capital-intensive than female ones, as employers seek 
to displace their higher-priced labour power through the use of technologies. 
Historical evidence of technical change over the past 200 years points to the fact 
that priority areas for mechanisation and automation have been where labour 
power is relatively expensive (see for example, Landes, 1969; Cockbum, 1985; 
Webster, 1990; Freeman and Soete 1994). 

Third, we know that women are in general less strongly unionised than their 
male counterparts. In part, this is a function of the industry sectors in which they 
work. Services industries, retailing, financial services and private sector clerical 
work are all sectors which are traditionally much less strongly unionised than 
the manufacturing and extraction industries in which men have been employed. 
Though this occupational segregation by sectors is to some extent being 
undermined by the current decline of heavy manufacturing and mining 
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industries in parts of the EU, nevertheless a pattern of unionisation by sex has 
been established by this sectoral segregation of the sexes. The industries which 
have historically been strongly unionised are those in which men have been 
employed and from which women have been largely absent: mining, mechanical 
engineering, automotive industry, printing, electrical engineering and transport. 
Women’s poorer access to unions is also a reflection of the fact that some 
employers in industries where women do work have pursued conscious 
strategies to develop parallel or alternative structures to trade unions, such as the 
staff associations established by firms within the financial services sector. In 
other industries where women work, in particular in the retailing sector, 
employers have preferred not to recognise trade unions at all, and indeed 
workplaces with non-union agreements are a growing phenomenon in some 
countries, such as the UK and Ireland, But even in areas where trade unions do 
represent women workers, their representation has been poor, with few women 
participating actively or being fully enfranchised in trade union agendas for 
action (West, 1982; Cockbum, 1991), 

The extent to which access to direct participation is linked to access to trade 
unionism is ascertained when we discuss the gender dimensions of direct 
participation in the next chapter. On the basis of all these aspects of women’s 
employment, however, we would expect to see a marked gender difference in 
direct participation patterns across workplaces, both in terms of the workplace 
dynamics themselves and in terms of the differential access of men and women 
within those workplaces to direct participation. This is the subject of the rest of 
this report. First, however, we offer an analysis by gender of the workplaces 
surveyed and we highlight some of the ways in which they are differentiated 
from one another along gender lines. 

The gender structure of the establishments surveyed 



Key findings 

• In more than half of the establishments in the survey, women were either 
absent or in a small minority in the largest occupational group, 

• More than one third of establishments increasing their number of women 
are mixed-sex establishments to start with. Female-dominated 
establishments are in fact less likely to increase the number of women they 
employ, 

• Establishments with a strong female presence are mainly public and private 
personal service sector establishments. Their main activities are in health, 
education, social care, public administration and commercial services. 
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Figure 3.1 indicates that more than half of the establishments surveyed had no 
women, or less than 33% women, in their largest occupational group, whilst 
only 22.5% of workplaces had no or less than 32% men in that group. This is an 
imbalance in the labour force participation of women and men in the 
establishments surveyed, and illustrates an inequality in labour market 
participation which, though declining, continues to exist in European society at 
large. However, not all member countries have the same patterns of labour 
market participation by women and men; historically the northern European 
countries, and particularly the Nordic countries, have relatively high rates of 
female labour market participation and, also, relatively advanced systems of 
social protection and childcare support for their female workers. Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway all have almost equal participation by women and men, 
while in Finland there has been equal participation for many years. This has 
been facilitated by systems of social protection which do not discriminate 
against women who work part-time, and this contributes to their overall 
participation rate in the labour market in those countries. Culturally, too, 
Scandinavian women have not been inhibited from working in the ways that they 
have elsewhere. In the mid-European and particularly in the southern European 
countries, by contrast, there have been both structural and cultural obstacles to 
women’s labour market participation. Though this is now changing rapidly, in 
some sectors in some countries, such as the financial services in Spain, women 
are still newcomers to the labour force. 



Table 3. 1 Distribution of the establishments by gender composition and country 



country 


gender composition of establishments 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


total (n) 


DK 


23 


36 


20 


21 


100 (604) 


FRA 


28 


17 


25 


29 


100 (566) 


GER 


18 


30 


27 


25 


100 (755) 


IRL 


22 


27 


29 


22 


100 (362) 


ITA 


28 


42 


21 


10 


100 (452) 


NL 


26 


34 


16 


24 


100 (462) 


FOR 


38 


30 


20 


13 


100 (255) 


SPA 


20 


34 


23 


24 


100 (399) 


SWE 


20 


29 


22 


29 


100 (707) 


UK 


18 


29 


29 


24 


100 (735) 


average 


23 


30 


24 


23 


100 


(n) 


(1233) 


(1600) 


(1264) 


(1200) 


(5297) 
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Table 3.1 shows the country distribution of the establishments by their gender 
composition. There are high proportions of mixed-sex establishments in 
Germany, Ireland, and the UK, while Sweden has an equal balance of male- 
dominated and female-dominated establishments. France, on the other hand, has 
comparatively segregated establishments: the greatest proportions of 
workplaces there are either male-only or female-dominated. Italy and Portugal 
have particularly strongly male workplaces: the highest proportions of 
establishments in those countries are either male-only or male-dominated. These 
figures bear out our general knowledge of country differences in male and 
female labour market participation: the labour market participation rate for 
women is lower in the Latin countries than in their northern European 
counterparts. More surprising is the fact that in the Spanish and Dutch 
establishments in this survey, the same proportions are male-dominated 
workplaces (34% of all workplaces in each country) and the same are female- 
dominated (24% in each country). Moreover, there is a larger proportion of 
mixed sex establishments in Spain than in the Netherlands. These figures do not 
follow gender patterns of labour market participation which we know to prevail 
in these countries in general, and which suggest a much higher rate of female 
labour market participation in the Netherlands than is shown here. Our figures 
may be distorted by the relatively small size of the survey sample, particularly 
when disaggregated by country’. 



Table 3.2 Gender composition of establishments by whether they have increased the 
number of women in their largest occupational group 



number of 
women increased 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


total (n) 


yes 


17 


28 


37 


21 


100 (789) 


no 


27 


32 


22 


18 


100 (3348) 


average 


22 


31 


26 


21 


100 (4137) 



Table 3.2 shows which establishments reported an increase in the number of 
women in their largest occupational group. It has been calculated on the basis of 
the same data as in Table 2.4, but it presents this data in a slightly different way, 
to emphasise the gender distribution of establishments increasing their female 
workforces compared with those not increasing their female workforces. 



’ We have not found any association between the size of the establishments and their gender 
composition which is worth reporting (sec Table 3A1 in the Appendix). 
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Overall, we see that numerically, many more workplaces - even those which are 
already highly feminised - reported no increase in women’s participation in their 
labour forces than those that did report an increase. However, establishments of 
mixed sex have the highest share of those which report an increase in their 
employment of women - a higher share than sexually segregated establishments 
(male and female-dominated ones) and a much higher share than male-only 
workplaces. (It is not clear why the share of male-dominated establishments to 
take on more women is larger than that of female-dominated ones.) Could this 
represent the decline of the sexual division of labour in these establishments? To 
answer this question, we would need to know more about the establishments in 
question and their basic characteristics. What occupational groups and what 
types of work are involved? In which industry sectors are they found, and are 
these innovating types of organisations? In the following chapters, we examine 
the types of innovations being put in place in the survey establishments, and 
consider the effects of these innovations on the sexual division of labour. The 
variables of ‘feminisation’ and ‘de-feminisation’, which we discussed in 
Chapter 2, will also help us to assess these possible developments; we look at 
the EPOC survey establishments from this perspective later in this and in 
subsequent chapters. 

Figure 3.2 Gender composition of establishments by sector 
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Figure 3.2 shows how the gender structure of the survey establishments relates 
to industry sector. It illustrates the segregation of women and men in the EPOC 
survey in different areas of the economy. Women are, as we expected, absent 
from mining, and construction, and are thinly represented in transport, 
manufacturing and public utilities. They are, however, more numerous in 
banking and insurance, professional services, public administration, education, 
culture/recreation and catering and hotels. They are very dominant in the 
workforces in public administration, education, health, retail, and 
culture/recreation - in other words, in the public sector or personal services 
areas of the private sector. Women’s concentration in particular sectors and their 
absence from others may well be critical for their overall access to direct 
participation, for we know that the practice of direct participation varies greatly 
by industry sector. We look at this question in Chapter 4. 



Table 3.3 Gender composition of establishments by occupation of largest occupational 
group (as percentage of all establishments in each occupational group) 





gender composition of establishment 


occupational 

group 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


total (n) 


production; operational 


34 


36 


20 


10 


100 (2136) 


commercial; sales; 
marketing 


5 


28 


33 


35 


100 (708) 


medical; social care 


6 


5 


19 


70 


100 (216) 


transport; warehousing; 
distribution 


36 


42 


11 


10 


100 (279) 


educational 


1 


13 


41 


45 


100 (227) 


personal services; 
catering 


3 


15 


42 


39 


100 (205) 


administrative; clerical 


3 


11 


48 


38 


100 (441) 


repair and maintenance 


39 


39 


22 


0 


100(117) 


technical 


34 


51 


12 


4 


100 (295) 


average 


23 


30 


25 


22 


100 (4892) 



Examination of occupational areas in which women work bears out this 
analysis. As Table 3.3 shows, e.stablishments which are female-dominated are 
most likely to have workforces in medical, social care and educational jobs, and 
in commercial, sales and marketing, personal services and administrative 
functions. Male-dominated establishments, by contrast, are more likely to have 
workforces concerned with production, transport, warehousing, repair and 
maintenance, and technical occupations. This table, then, illustrates the concept 
of ‘occupational segregation by sex’, and suggests that if direct participation is 
differentiated by occupation then it will be gender differentiated by implication. 
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Table 3.4 Feminisation and masculinisation of establishments by occupational group 



dominant occupational 
group of establishment 


establishments in 
which women are 
increasing as a 
proportion of the 
total workforce 


establishments in 
which men are 
increasing as a 
proportion of the 
total workforce 


Total (n) 


production/transport 


13 


87 


100 (558) 


commercial/personal 

services 


29 


71 


100 (230) 


medical/education/ 

administration 


49 


51 


100 (200) 


repair/technical 


25 


75 


100 (98) 


average 


24 


76 


100(1086) 



Table 3.4 suggests that the EPOC survey establishments are not increasing their 
share of women. Indeed this finding runs contrary to those of more widescale 
employment surveys which show women to be the principal beneficiaries of 
employment growth (at the expense of young unskilled men). The EPOC survey 
establishments, by contrast, are more likely to ‘masculinise’ their workforces^. 
This is strongly true in already male-dominated occupations in production and 
transport, and in technical areas of work, but it is also true in more female- 
dominated occupations such as nursing, teaching, and clerical work. Although 
just under half of the survey establishments employing medical staff, 
educationalists or administrative staff - ‘feminine’ jobs - are feminising their 
labour forces, we are still left with the question of whether women are really 
benefiting significantly from employment changes or new job creation in the 
survey establishments. The data indicate that they are not, contrary to wider 
notions about women being the key beneficiaries of employment restructuring 
in Europe. It may be, however, that women do ‘benefit’ from particular 
employment arrangements - i.e. from the creation of particular types of 
employment, such as part-time employment. To consider the gender dimension 
of what is often regarded as ‘non-standard’ employment, we now turn to an 
examination of increases in part-time and temporary work in the EPOC 
establishments. 



2 It should be noted that this discrepancy arises from the fact that the EPOC survey was 

conducted at the level of establishments, unlike other surveys which are generally conducted at 
the level of the labour market as a whole. Although the majority of EPOC establishments have 
increased their proportion of male employees, we have no information on how significant these 
increases are in the context of wider employment change. The results of other employment 
surveys suggest that they are not typical. 
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Gender differences in working conditions and in 
employment contracts 

Key findings 

• ‘Atypical’ employment is very strongly gendered in the survey workplaces, 
with female-dominated workplaces particularly tending to increase their 
part-time labour forces and male-dominated workplaces increasing 
temporary work. 

• ‘Atypical’ employment developments also vary by industry sector, with 
particular sectors most likely to increase part-time employment. Over half 
of retailing establishments in the survey increased their use of part-time 
employees. 

The survey results show very clearly that the form of employment contract is a 
gendered aspect of work. It also confirms the results of other research which 
indicate that different forms of ‘casual’ employment contract - for example, 
part-time contracts, temporary contract, self-employment and outsourcing - are 
differentially distributed between the two sexes. 

Figure 3.3 Gender composition of establishments reporting an increase in part-time and 
temporary employment contracts 
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Figure 3.3 shows how ‘atypical’ working has increased over the past three years 
and how this is related to the gender structure of the establishments surveyed. 
Of female-dominated workplaces, 43.1% report an increase in part-time 
contracts; 32.5% (or one-third) of mixed workplaces do the same. Around 29% 
of workplaces report an increase in temporary contracts regardless of their 
gender structure. The increase in temporary contracts is greater overall than that 
of part-time work, but in female-dominated work, by far the most important 
growth is in part-time work. 

This confirms what existing literature tells us about the flexibilisation, or 
casualisation, of work: namely, that it is gender-differentiated. Part-time work is 
an increasingly important feature of women’s employment: it is used in 
industries where women are central to the labour force — in retailing, financial 
services, and education, for example. Temporary contracts are much more 
characteristic of men’s jobs, and indeed men take up such contracts for different 
reasons than those which impel women into part-time work. Sometimes they 
become self-employed or temporarily employed upon being made redundant 
from large firms. Sometimes, as in the IT or telecommunications industries, 
they become subcontractors on temporary contracts to their former employers 
(BIPE Conseil, 1996). (Casual work is therefore to some extent a feature of 
particular economic sectors.) Indeed, it is worth noting that part-time work is, in 
many countries, offered to and taken up by women precisely because it allows 
them to combine paid work with domestic responsibilities. Country differences 
in women’s part-time working patterns are strongly related to childcare regimes 
and school hours (Rubery et al, 1995; European Commission, 1996). To what 
extent developments in flexible working are linked to direct participation - in 
other words, are part and parcel of wider programmes of organisational change 
- will be examined in Chapter 4. 

Figure 3.4 shows that in the EPOC survey, the increased use of part-time work 
was highly variable across countries, with the highest increases recorded in 
Sweden, the UK and France. In Sweden, part-time working has always been 
relatively high, and in addition, recent welfare expenditure cuts may be reducing 
the state provision of childcare and thereby placing women under pressure to 
work part-time. In the UK, the deregulation of labour markets during the 1980s 
and early 1990s has created considerable employer demand for part-time labour 
in particular sectors (most notably the retail sector), though with new part-time 
employee protection in place, it remains to be seen whether this trend will 
continue. The southern European countries, by contrast, show relatively low 
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increases in part-time employment; indeed, part-time working is in general less 
a feature of their emplcyment environment, and women’s labour market 
participation in general is comparatively low. 

Figure 3.4 Proportions of establishments in each country which have increased 
part-time employment 




Tables 3.5 and 3.6 show the gender dimension of different forms of employment 
flexibility. Table 3.5 indicates that although the bulk of establishments in the 
survey did not increase their use of part-time contracts, those which did were 
more than twice as likely to be establishments which were also feminising their 
labour forces as to be establishments which were not. Similarly and conversely. 
Table 3.6 indicates that most establishments did not increase their use of 
temporary contracts, but those that did so were slightly likely to be 
establishments which were not feminising (though the difference here cannot be 
taken to be significant). Trends towards greater use of part-time workers, in 
other words, are associated with increasing proportions of female labour; while 
trends towards greater use of temporary contracts are not so associated (because 
temporary contracts are more used in ‘male’ areas of work)^. 



3 Additional information on the association between the increase in the number of women and the 
increase in part-time work and in temporary work is included in the Appendix (Tables 3A2 and 
3A3). 
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Table 3.5 Part-time work increase and feminisation of establishments 



changes in part-time work 


feminisation of the workforce 


feminisation 


no feminisation 


average (n) 


increase 


39 


15 


20 


no increase 


61 


85 


80 


all (n) 


100 (253) 


100 (900) 


100(1153) 



Table 3.6 Temporary work increase and feminisation of establishments 



changes in temporary 
contracts 


feminisation of the workforce 


feminisation 


no feminisation 


average 


increase 


27 


29 


28 


no increase 


73 


71 


72 


all (n) 


100 (219) 


100 (910) 


100(1129) 



The gender dimension of employment flexibility can be further illustrated by 
distinguishing between the different industry sectors which are moving towards 
greater employment flexibility through part-time working. 



Table 3.7 Part-time work increase by industry sector of establishments 



industry sector 


changes in part-time jobs 


increase 


no increase 


total (n) 


mining 


0 


100 


100 (23) 


transport, warehousing 








and communications 


18 


82 


100(192) 


manufacturing industry 


12 


88 


100(1470) 


process industry 


9 


91 


100 (292) 


banking/insurance 


20 


80 


100 (79) 


professional services 


21 


79 


100(317) 


public utilities 


28 


72 


100(122) 


public administration 


33 


67 


100 (337) 


construction and installation 


7 


93 


100 (310) 


education 


28 


72 


100(187) 


wholesale 


22 


78 


100(437) 


(public) health/social welfare 


46 


54 


100 (288) 


retail trade 


51 


49 


100 (576) 


culture and recreation/leisure 


48 


52 


100 (61) 


catering, hotels 


42 


58 


100 (83) 


average 


24 


76 


100 (4774) 
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In Table 3.7, we see that those industry sectors with the greatest proportions of 
establishments increasing part-time work are those in which women are most 
strongly represented - retailing; the leisure industries; hotels and catering, and 
public administration among them. Equally, traditionally male-dominated 
industries show little or no increases in part-time working - this is the case in 
mining, construction, process industries and manufacturing industries. We are 
now beginning to build up a picture of the types of organisations which are 
introducing changes in their employment arrangements. The important issue for 
consideration in subsequent chapters is whether these changes are being pursued 
as part of a coherent programme of organisational change, whether they are 
linked to direct participation, and what this means for their female employees 
and for equal opportunities in general. 

Company ownership 



Table 3,8 Gender composition of establishment by ownership and orientation to profit- 
making 







gender composition of establishment 




ownership and 
orientation to 
profit-making 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


total 


privately-owned and 
profit-making 


27 


32 


24 


18 


100 (3635) 


privately-owned and 
non profit-making 


14 


23 


23 


40 


100 (389) 


publicly-owned and 
profit-making 


30 


30 


26 


14 


100(133) 


publicly-owned and 
non profit-making 


7 


21 


36 


36 


100 (623) 


average 


23 


30 


25 


22 


100 (4780) 



Table 3.8 examines the gender composition of the establishments in the survey 
in terms of their ownership and orientation to profit-making. There are some 
clear gender divisions here: more than half the companies which are privately 
owned and profit oriented are male-dominated or male-only (58.8% in total). 
This is probably an industry sector effect; table 3A4 in the Appendix shows that 
nearly half of private profit-making companies are industrial, and we know that, 
with some notable exceptions (such as textiles and garment production), 
industrial organisations are male-dominated and male-only. 

The public profit-making companies in the survey are also male-dominated or 
male only (60.2%), and this too reflects their sector - one third of public profit- 
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making companies are in the industrial or construction sectors, the latter of 
which is not a female-friendly area of work. On the other hand, women dominate 
employment in about 40% of the companies which are privately-owned but non 
profit-making, and, unexpectedly, are more dominant there than in public non 
profit-making organisations. This suggests that they are most likely to be found 
in the voluntary sector: in charities, in associations, in voluntary sector work. 

Key findings 

• profit-making establishments are more likely to be male-dominated than are 
non profit-making establishments 

• women are likely to be found in the non profit-making areas of the economy 

• ownership, profit-making and gender composition seem in fact to be 
functions of industry sector, and this emerges clearly throughout the survey 
as the defining issue by which all other variables can be understood. 

Attributes of the jobs done by women and men 

Given that women and men are largely segregated in different areas of the 
economy, and in different types of jobs, what particular characteristics do their 
jobs display? Do ‘women’s jobs’ - concentrated at the bottom of occupational 
hierarchies, often defined as ‘unskilled’, and with generally poor access to 
vocational and on-the-job training - actually emerge as repetitious and poorly 
qualified? 

Key Findings 

• Most establishments are involved in activities which are relatively complex 
for the workforce to perform, but there is a greater proportion of repetitive 
tasks in female-dominated than in other types of establishment. Similarly, 
there is a greater proportion of complex tasks in male-dominated than in 
other types of establishment. 

• Capital-intensity of establishment is associated with gender composition, 
with male-dominated and mixed-sex workplaces much more likely to invest 
in new technologies than female-dominated establishments. 

• Low-skilled work is much more likely to be a characteristic of female- 
dominated establishments than of other types of establishment. High 
qualification work is much more a feature of male-dominated 
establishments. 

• In industrial and technical areas, male-dominated establishments are most 
likely to require high qualifications. In white-collar areas, high 
qualification work is more characteristic of mixed-sex environments. 
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Table 3.9 Repetitiousness or complexity of tasks by gender composition of establishment 



repetitiousness/ 
complexity of tasks 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


repetitive 


11 


12 


12 


15 


medium 


14 


16 


17 


13 


complex 


76 


72 


72 


72 


total (n) 


100(1069) 


100(1374) 


100(1162) 


100 (4653) 



Table 3.9 shows the gender differentiation of repetitious, middle-range, and 
complex jobs. Overall, surprisingly few establishments reported that their jobs 
were repetitious and surprisingly many (73%) reported the presence of complex 
work, and this might be a function of managements’ perspectives on the work in 
their workplaces. It is also possible that the survey overall is biased in favour of 
workplaces which have complex jobs - that those which practise direct 
participation have been particularly assiduous in responding to the survey and 
that by definition these are also the establishments which are most likely to have 
complex work. Nevertheless, the proportion of tasks which are repetitious is 
slightly greater in female-dominated establishments than in other types of 
workplace, and complex tasks make up a greater proportion of tasks done in 
male-only establishments than in other types of establishment. This suggests 
that task complexity is more a feature of construction and manufacturing 
workplaces, presumably where skilled craft work continues to be important, 
while repetitive work is more characteristic of services employment. It does not 
present a very optimistic picture of women’s access to varied and, by 
implication, more interesting work. It is possible, of course, that this picture may 
be modified when direct participation is practised and training is offered in 
preparation for organisational change; we examine the evidence for this 
possibility in Chapter 5. 

Capital intensive workplaces are also more likely to be male-dominated or 
mixed-sex than to be female-dominated. Non technology-intensive workplaces 
are most likely to be female-dominated. This may be partly a sector effect - 
capitalising firms being in manufacturing and in new areas of the economy 
which are male-dominated but which are seeking to automate the expensive 
labour component of production. They are also likely to be mixed-sex sectors 
which are investing heavily in new technologies (financial services, for 
example). Previous studies of automation in many industries have shown that 
this process is often applied to men’s work, and that subsequently jobs are 
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redefined as ‘female’ once they are simplified and automated (Cockbum, 1983, 
1985; Game and Pringle, 1984; Mitter, 1991). Although the EPOC survey does 
not confirm this - both capital intensive and non capital-intensive firms 
reported the same extent of increase in female employees - the gender 
composition of the survey workplaces is clearly associated with important 
diiferences in their application of technology. 

Table 3.10 Technological intensity by gender composition of establishment 



technological 
intensity of 
establishment 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


all 

establishments 


technology intense 


22 


32.5 


27 


18 


100(1516) 


medium 


28 


30 


24 


18 


100 (975) 


not technology intense 


21 


27 


26 


27 


100 (2154) 


average 


23 


29 


26 


23 


100 (4645) 



Qualification requirements of work are often strongly divided along gender 
lines, as women have historically had much poorer access to skilled occupations 
and to training opportunities than have their male counterparts. In Chapter 5, we 
will consider the extent to which direct participation may serve to equalise 
access to training, or indeed may actually require improved and more equal 
training for its successful conduct. Here, however, we consider the gender 
dimensions of the qualifications and skills requirements of the EPOC survey 
establishments regardless of whether they practice direct participation. Put 
simply, we want to ask the question; do women in the survey establishments 
have equitable access to jobs requiring high qualifications? 

Table 3.11 Qualification requirements by gender composition of establishments 



qualification 
requirements of 
establishment 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


all 

establishments 


low qualification 


20 


24 


24 


33 


100(1006) 


middle qualification 


22 


31 


23 


24 


100(1253) 


high qualification 


23 


33 


27 


18 


100 (2278) 


average 


22 


30 


25 


23 


100(4537) 



When we examine the presence of qualifications or skills by gender we find that 
low qualification work is much more likely to be found in female-dominated 
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workplaces than in other types of workplaces. Equally, high qualification work 
is most found in male-dominated and mixed-sex workplaces (though there is a 
weak statistical correlation). This is not surprising - women have historically not 
enjoyed equal access to skilled work nor, particularly, to skilled status. In some 
industries - for example, printing - they have been actively excluded from these 
by their male counterparts (see Cockbum, 1983; Wajcman, 1991). The figures 
shown in Table 3.1 1 in part reveal a ‘real’ difference in levels of qualification 
between women and men. However, as important as this real difference is the 
ideological difference which has meant that significant areas of women’s work 
have been socially defined as ‘unskilled’ simply by virtue of the sex of those 
who perform it (Phillips and Taylor, 1980). We cannot separate the real and the 
ideological components of ‘skill’ from one another in this survey data, but we 
can recognise the effects that this distinction may have. 



If we examine the sectoral distribution of qualified work for women and men, 
this point becomes clear. Although in all sectors in the EPOC survey, the great 
majority of establishments reported having highly qualified work (see Appendix 
Table 3A5), in industries which have historically relied upon skilled male 
labour, highly qualified work continues to be disproportionately a province of 
men’s workplaces. Table 3. 1 2 shows that in the industrial and in the construction 
sectors, broadly defined, the majority of establishments with highly qualified 
work are either male-only or male-dominated. This of course reflects both the 
fact that all establishments in these sectors, regardless of qualification 
requirement, tend to be male-dominated or exclusively male, and the fact that 
qualified work in these sectors is much more a characteristic of men’s than of 
women jobs. In those sectors where women are present in greater proportions 
- the services industries and particularly establishments in the public sector - 
there are also more establishments with mixed-sex workforces which also have 
high qualification requirements. More than this, in the public sector, the 
majority of high qualification establishments are female-dominated. Just as with 
the construction and industrial sectors, this reflects partly the greater presence 
of women overall in these sectors, but also the fact that these sectors seem much 
more likely to give their women workers access to what high qualification work 
they do require. 

The picture in Table 3.12 and Figure 3.5 is borne out by Table 3.13 and Figure 
3.6. In establishments dominated by what might be called ‘masculine’, 
industrial occupations (i.e. skilled or semiskilled manual work in production, 
transport, and technical areas), it is the male-dominated establishments which 
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report the greatest incidence of high qualification work. In white-collar and 
professional areas, the distribution of high qualification work is much more 
equitable between the sexes; mixed-sex workplaces report the greatest incidence 
of high qualification work. This reflects a greater presence of women in these 
areas of work but also much greater access by women to high qualification 
work, for example, in jobs as doctors, nurses, teachers, managers and 
administrators. We can also speculate that this data incorporates (but conceals) 
a difference in type of high qualification between the sexes. It is probable that 
the qualifications involved in the performance of highly qualified work in 
manual occupations are skills acquired through training and apprenticeships, 
whereas in white-collar areas they are more likely to be educational 
qualifications acquired through schooling and higher education. This pattern 
suggests that conventional gender inequalities in access to skill and to qualified 
work are being most significantly broken down in the white-collar occupations 
and industries, and that gender inequalities remain most firmly in place in the 
industrial and blue-collar areas of the economy^. 



Table 3.1 2 Gender composition of establishments with work requiring high 

qualifications by industry sector of establishment (as percentages of all 
establishments in each sector) 



establishments in 
which work 
requires high 
qualification 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


all 

establishments 

(n) 


industry 


34 


46 


16 


4 


100 (745) 


construction 


73 


21 


3 


3 


100(172) 


trade 


10 


31 


37 


22 


100 (366) 


private services 


15 


32 


40 


12 


100 (361) 


public sector 


6 


23 


33 


37 


100 (634) 



^ However, we found that establishments requiring low qualifications are no more likely to 
increase their female workforces than establishments requiring high qualifications (Table 3A6 
in the Appendix). 
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Figure 3.5 The sectoral and gender distribution of high qualification work 



work requires high qualification 




Table 3.1 3 Gender composition of establishments requiring high qualifications by 

dominant occupation of establishment (as percentage of all establishments 
in each occupational group) 







gender composition of establishment 


dominant occupation 
of establishments in 
which work requires 
high qualifications 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


all 

establishments 

(n) 


production/transport 

commercial/personal 


38 


41 


16 


5 


100 (858) 


services 

medical/education/ 


6 


32 


37 


25 


100 (383) 


administration 


3 


12 


45 


40 


100 (539) 


repair/technical 


36 


55 


7 


1 


100 (243) 


average 


23 


33 


27 


17 


100 (2023) 
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Figure 3.6 The occupational and gender distribution of high qualification work 



production/transport 



commercial/personal 

services 



medical/education/ 

administration 



repair/technical 




Summary and conclusions 

This initial overview of the gender structures of the EPOC workplaces confirms 
several widely understood aspects of women’s work. It confirms our knowledge 
that women are segregated in a relatively narrow range of industry sectors and 
in a few occupational groups, and that there are significant areas of the economy 
where women are not found at all. It also strongly confirms the argument that 
developments in ‘atypical employment’ (the growth of part-time work, 
temporary work, subcontracting and other forms of non full-time, non lifetime 
employment) are firmly gendered. Part-time employment contracts are growing 
particularly rapidly in areas where women work, whilst temporary contracts and 
subcontracts are used more in areas where men work. 

A critical point to emerge from the analysis thus far is that when we examine the 
characteristics of work and employment in the establishments surveyed, the key 
factor shaping the presence and position of women is industry sector. Women’s 
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participation within companies of different sizes, types of ownership and 
orientation to profit-making seems to be associated, not with these issues per se, 
but with the fact that they are themselves products of industry sector. Thus, for 
example, women’s presence in private, non profit-making companies is likely in 
fact to be related to the fact that these companies are in sectors in which women 
are strongly represented. Similarly, when we look at company size, we can 
conclude that women’s relative absence from large companies and their relative 
importance in smaller ones arises from the fact that large companies are usually 
in the extraction, manufacturing and construction industries. By contrast, 
although small companies do exist in all these sectors, they are more 
characteristic of the services sectors in which women are predominant - 
personal services like hairdressing; commercial services like hotel/catering and 
retailing; and increasingly (though our survey does not cover this issue), some 
emerging information-based services like marketing, advertising and 
information processing. 

Although the evidence from this survey is not statistically very robust, it does 
also confirm existing understandings of the nature of women’s and men’s jobs. 
Repetitious and routine work seems to be more associated with female- 
dominated employment, and firms which make strong use of female labour 
seem to be less likely to make capital investments, perhaps because they have 
less need to than those which employ relatively expensive male labour. Finally, 
we are not surprised to find that women’s work is likely to be lower skilled and 
less qualified than men’s work. This is a complex issue, however, which has 
generated heated debate among analysts in the past. First, a distinction needs to 
be made between the skills inherent in the job and the skills of the job holder, 
and secondly, as we have already noted, it is critical to distinguish between the 
technical and the ideological aspects of skills before we can judge whether a 
person’s work requires real competences or whether it has simply come to be 
labelled as skilled or unskilled through historical processes of collective 
bargaining and exclusionary practice. 

These findings, of course, have important implications for women’s access to 
direct participation and their ability to benefit from processes of direct 
participation. Are women located in sectors and jobs in which direct 
participation is practised? What implications does this have for their working 
lives? Does direct participation alter their conditions of work, their access to 
skills and training, and indeed their very employability? We examine these 
issues more closely in the rest of this report. First, we set the scene by discussing 
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the gender patterns in direct participation - women’s and men’s access to it - 
uncovered in the EPOC survey. 
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In Chapter 3, we saw how occupational segregation between women and men 
continues to operate in European workplaces, and how this sexual division of 
labour implies a series of other characteristics of establishments in which 
women work and in which men work. Women are employed in significant 
proportions in public services such as education, health and public 
administration, and in private services such as hotels/catering and culture/ 
recreation. Their work is most likely to involve selling, providing personal 
services, catering, or providing health, education or social services. In those 
establishments in which large proportions of women are employed, their work is 
most likely to be repetitive and labour-intensive, requiring only low 
qualifications. Importantly, there are strong tendencies for their work to be 
‘casualised’, through the increasing application of part-time employment 
contracts (which have historically been an important form of employment for 
women in many countries, particularly because they allow women to combine 
domestic responsibilities with paid employment). But not all the women in the 
EPOC survey were confined to only a few sectors and occupations; indeed, 
employment conditions vary not only between women and men but also between 
different groups of women. 

In this context, the question arises of whether direct participation is relevant to 
women at all, and whether it is relevant to different women to the same extent. 
In the scientific literature, direct participation is an innovation which is usually 
linked to manufacturing, and even then only to certain types of manufacturing 
companies - namely, those which are seeking to develop new production 
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systems which allow them to improve their ability to meet customer demand in 
the context of an increasingly competitive global market (Piore and Sabel, 1984; 
Kern and Schumann, 1984). The policy debate and scientific focus has, as the 
EPOC Research Group has noted, been particularly preoccupied with 
developments in one area of manufacturing - the automotive sector. The 
development and implementation of direct participation - in such forms as 
groupwork, teamworking, U-shaped assembly lines, cellular manufacturing, 
multiskilling, and functional flexibility - has been widely examined in these 
settings (Badham and Matthews, 1989; Dawson, 1994; Storey, 1994). To what 
extent can women, concentrated in service industries and in low-paid 
occupations in the lower echelons of organisations; often employed for their 
interpersonal skills but without skills or access to training; and often in routine 
and repetitive functions which are expressly designed to be so, gain access to 
direct participation and related initiatives? And if they do work in areas where 
direct participation is practised, what are the implications for equal 
opportunities between women and men? Does direct participation, and related 
initiatives which may be introduced alongside it carry advantages for women? 
Do these innovations - in promoting teams with configured competences, in 
requiring skills and the exercise of knowledge, in undermining conventional 
lines of demarcation which are often gendered as well as being skill-based, and 
in flattening hierarchies - help to overturn the sexual division of labour? 

These are general questions \\iiich highlight the urgency of the task of 
considering the equal opportunities issues arising from direct participation. This 
chapter now analyses in more detail the role of gender relations in direct 
participation. The analysis focuses on the key components of sex segregation, 
such as sectoral and occupational segregation. For, although our understanding 
of organisational change has been significantly advanced by recent scientific 
studies, including the EPOC survey, as we have already noted, there is still a 
dearth of research, particularly quantitative and comparative research, into 
direct participation in the context of women’s employment. However, the EPOC 
survey itself was not primarily designed for this purpose, and did not set out to 
confront particular hypotheses about the equal opportunities dimensions of 
direct participation. For this reason, the data derived from it is most usefully 
regarded as a heuristic instrument which reveals relationships between aspects 
of direct participation and the employment of women in the survey workplaces. 
From this evidence, we can only infer that particular gender divisions of labour 
determine the implementation of particular patterns of direct participation in the 
survey workplaces. Nevertheless, this in itself is of considerable value: it 
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contributes to a better understanding of the gender dimensions of organisational 
change and in particular it supplies some quantitative information where none 
existed - especially on questions of men’s and women’s access to direct 
participation in its different forms, and on the effects of direct participation on 
equal opportunities. 

The gender dimensions of direct participation 

The results of the EPOC survey provide us with some useful indicators of the 
relationship between the practice of direct participation and the employment of 
women. First, the overall survey report (EFILWC, 1997) and the report on 
Direct Participation in the Social Public Services (Hegewisch et al, 1998) both 
indicate that direct participation is indeed relevant to women. They show that 
direct participation is strongly practised in sectors such as banking and 
insurance, professional services, public administration, health and social 
welfare. Indeed, all these economic sectors have high rates of direct 
participation relative to their share of the economy as a whole (see EFILWC, 
pp. 31-32 and Table 3.1). Banking and insurance, public administration, and 
health and social welfare are sectors in which there are significant numbers of 
women, so by implication we can expect to find women involved in direct 
participation. On the other hand, the hotels and catering, and culture, recreation 
and leisure sectors do not demonstrate high shares of direct participation relative 
to their total share of the economy, and these too are strong areas of ‘women’s 
work’. Nevertheless, it would seem that there is at least some potential for 
women to engage in direct participation in some of the sectors within which they 
are strongly represented. What does closer examination of the EPOC survey 
data tell us about this? 

In Chapter 3, we examined the gender divisions of labour in the survey 
workplaces and the conditions of work associated with particular gender 
compositions of establishment. We saw that men and women are segregated in 
sectoral and in occupational terms, and that they also have different working 
conditions and employment contracts. The EPOC Research Group report shows 
that direct participation is also uneven: it is particularly prevalent in certain 
sectors and almost absent from others. We would therefore expect that women 
and men might have differential access to the practice of direct participation. In 
the remainder of this report, we are concerned with two sets of relationships 
between the practice of direct participation and gender. Our first concern, in this 
chapter, is with the gender composition of workplaces practising direct 
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participation, and with the nature of the direct participation which is practised. 
Underlying this concern is the question of whether women and men have 
equality of access to direct participation. We can hypothesise, on the basis of 
existing studies of organisational change, that men and women do not have 
equality of access to direct participation, and that the extent and types of direct 
participation in which they are involved are differentiated. Our second concern, 
addressed in this and subsequent chapters, is with the reverse aspect of the 
relationship between direct participation and gender, the extent to which direct 
participation is associated with gender equity - in terms of access to 
occupations, training, and skills, and patterns of working time in practising 
workplaces. Given the widespread empirical evidence here and elsewhere of the 
powerful and enduring effect of structural workplace conditions on gender 
divisions of labour, we do not expect direct participation to have a major impact 
on gender relations and gender inequalities in workplaces. Moreover, the 
primary objective of establishments when they introduce direct participation is 
very unlikely to be to reduce gender inequality in their workforces. Any 
association between direct participation and increased gender equity will 
therefore be a by-product of introducing direct participation rather than a central 
aspect of it. Nevertheless, our second hypothesis is that direct participation is 
associated with greater gender equity than is the lack of direct participation. 

Key findings 

• Direct participation is practised by more than four-fifths of establishments, 
regardless of gender structure. 

• Taking gender structure into account, mixed-sex establishments are the 
most likely to practise at least one form of direct participation. 

• Services sectors which are key employers of women are important 
practitioners of direct participation. 



Table 4.1 Gender composition of establishments which practise direct participation 
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We start by looking at whether the practice of direct participation is related to 
the gender composition of the establishment. Is there, for example, a tendency 
for workplaces with different gender compositions to vary in their practice of 
direct participation? 

Table 4.1 shows the four types of establishment by gender composition, and 
reports the proportions of each type practising and not practising direct 
participation. Overall, by far the majority of establishments practise direct 
participation - over 80% on average. The establishments most likely to report 
practising direct participation are mixed-sex establishments, and those most 
likely to report not doing so are male-only establishments. However, there is 
little substantial difference between the proportions of establishments practising 
direct participation across the gender groups - all types report practising it in 
more than three-quarters of cases. 

In Figure 4.1, we invert the variables and consider the gender distribution within 
the two categories of establishments practising and not practising direct 
participation. This allows us to compare the gender composition of the two types 
of establishment, and, within the user group, to see which type of establishment 
is the most represented. 

Figure 4. 1 Gender composition of establishments which practise/do not practise direct 
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From Figure 4.1, we can see that 30% of practitioner establishments are male- 
dominated, and 27% are mixed-sex. In the non-user group, the majority (29%) 
are male-only establishments, and only 18% are mixed. Mixed-sex 
establishments therefore make up a substantial proportion of the user group, 
while male-only establishments make up the greatest proportion of non-users; 
this confirms the results in Table 4. 1 . However, this data does not tell us which 
employees are covered by direct participation. It only shows that the largest 
occupational group within the establishments which are the most important 
practitioners of direct participation is a male-dominated or a mixed-sex 
occupational group. We still have to pursue the question of who is involved in 
direct participation and, since we are interested in equal access, whether women 
are included in the groups covered by direct participation. In order to answer this 
question, we have to develop measures which are tailored to showing women’s 
representation within these groups, and this we do later in this chapter. 

Table 4.2 shows the gender composition of practising and non-practising 
establishments in each country in the survey. It is clear from this that overall, 
more establishments practise direct participation than do not. This, then, 
confirms the figures shown in Table 4. 1 . 

Comparing the gender composition of user and non-user establishments, male- 
only establishments are the main exceptions to this pattern. In most countries, 
mixed-sex and female-dominated workplaces are, like male-dominated ones, 
more likely to practise direct participation than not to do so. Exceptions are in 
Italy, Germany and the Netherlands where there are more non-practitioners than 
practitioners in the various types of establishment. Of particular interest to us 
here is the fact that, with the exception of Germany and the Netherlands, the 
proportion of female-dominated establishments which practise direct 
participation outweighs that of such establishments which do not practise it. 
Indeed, it is the male-only establishments which report the most significant 
levels of non-use, and this suggests that it is men in particular workplace settings 
(probably in sex-segregated industries like construction and extraction), rather 
than women, who are most excluded from direct participation. Table 3.1 in the 
previous chapter showed the gender composition of establishments by country 
and showed that on the whole, the gender composition of the survey 
establishments reflected the labour market participation rates of women in the 
different countries of Europe. The hypothesis that women’s access to direct 
participation is stronger in countries in which their general labour market 
participation rates are highest and industrial democracy most strongly 
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developed (i.e. in the northern European and Nordic countries) is partially borne 
out by these figures. With the exception of the Netherlands, female-dominated 
and mixed-sex establishments are best represented in the practitioner groups in 
the northern European countries. 

We now test our second concern: whether the strong association between sector 
and gender composition is influenced by direct participation. In other words: 
does direct participation disrupt established sectoral gender divisions of labour? 
In order to examine this issue, in Table 4.3 we compare the industry sector and 
gender composition of practising and non-practising establishments. (Here, 
industry sector is aggregated in order to produce figures which are statistically 
workable.) 

This table shows that in the industry and trade sectors, greater proportions of 
female-dominated workplaces do not practise direct participation than do, while 
the reverse is the case for male-dominated workplaces. If, however, we compare 
the figures in this table to the pattern shown in Figure 3.2 in the previous 
chapter, it emerges that direct participation is most practised in organisations 
which have gender compositions ‘typical’ of their industry sector - and thus 
runs along predictable sector/gender lines. From this, it is not surprising to see 
that, for example, the majority of construction workplaces practising direct 
participation are male-dominated, while the majority of public sector 
organisations practising direct participation are female-dominated. However, it 
is also clear that while in sectors such as trade, in excess of 45% of 
establishments are female-dominated, only 30% of workplaces practising direct 
participation are female-dominated. In other words, workplaces with women 
present in large numbers are well represented in this sector overall, but less well 
represented in direct participation within the sector. The same is true of the 
public sector, though the difference between representation in the sector and 
representation in direct participation in the sector is smaller. Although there are 
some minor differences between users of direct participation and non-users, it 
seems that direct participation does not undermine existing gender divisions of 
labour by sector^ 

Relatively small numbers of establishments practise no direct participation, but 
they have specific gender characteristics which are worth noting. In fact, there 
is a much greater proportion of non-practising trade sector organisations which 

* The measurements of association shown in the Appendix support this view: the differences 
between the indices are only minor. 
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are female-dominated (51%) than there is of practising ones (30%). On the other 
hand, a smaller proportion of female-dominated public sector organisations do 
not practise direct participation than do. There is an important message about 
the overall nature of women’s access to forms of industrial democracy in general 
here. A relatively high proportion of female-dominated trade establishments not 
practising direct participation is consistent with the relatively low incidence of 
trade unionism and of general employee involvement, and the simultaneously 
high incidence of women’s employment in the sector, particularly in retailing. 
Similarly, the higher proportion of female-dominated public sector 
establishments practising direct participation is consistent with the overall 
nature of the sector and in particular its reliance on team-based work planning. 
This is explored in more detail in the accompanying volume on Direct Employee 
Participation in the Public Services (Hegewisch et al, 1998). Overall, therefore, 
in the public sector, female-dominated establishments’ access to direct 
participation closely mirrors the labour market participation rate of women in 
this sector in general. In other sectors, however, particularly in trade, female- 
dominated workplaces are much less well represented in direct participation as 
they are in the sector in general. This in fact paradoxically suggests that women’s 
access to direct participation in this sector may be poor - that is, they may be 
present but not represented. We return to this issue later in this chapter when we 
develop a measure to assess both their presence and their representation. For the 
moment, however, we investigate further the relationship between the sexual 
division of labour in general and the gender dimensions of access to direct 
participation by considering the predominant occupation and gender 
composition of establishments practising and not practising direct participation. 
According to our second hypothesis, the association between occupation and 
gender division of labour, or gender structure, should vary only slightly between 
users of direct participation and non-users. Again, we assume that access to 
direct participation will not be strictly equal between the sexes, but will reflect 
broader patterns of occupational segregation by sex. 

Table 4.4 shows that across all occupational groups in the largest occupational 
groups of the firms, female-dominated workplaces form greater proportions of 
non-practitioners of direct participation than of practitioners; male-dominated 
workplaces, on the other hand, form greater proportions of practitioners than of 
non-practitioners. However, mixed-sex workplaces are also more represented in 
the practitioner category, across all sectors, so the issue of lack of direct 
participation is an issue of sexually segregated workplaces (female-dominated 
ones and also male-only ones). Some establishments in which certain 
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occupations predominate merit particular comment. The discrepancy between 
practitioner and non-practitioner workplaces is particularly marked in 
commercial and personal services establishments: 32% of practitioners are 
female-dominated, but a full 60% of non-practitioners are female-dominated. 
Mixed-sex workplaces in this occupational group are much more equally 
distributed in the practitioner and non-practitioner groups, as are male-only 
workplaces (though the proportions here are small). These occupations are, of 
course, overwhelmingly female-dominated in general, as we saw in Chapter 3, 
and the evidence of Table 4.4 suggests that there is substantial inequity between 
representation in the occupation and representation in the practice of direct 
participation. This inequity is more marked than in any other occupational area; 
in the other occupational area of strong female representation - medical/social 
care, education and administration - the discrepancy between practitioners and 
non-practitioners in female-dominated workplaces is much narrower, though it 
still exists. 



The main forms of direct participation 

Direct participation in one form or another would seem to be practised widely 
in European workplaces, regardless of the gender composition of those 
workplaces. Contrary to what we would expect given the nature and conditions 
of employment for many women, they do not seem to be excluded from direct 
participation initiatives, and in some sectors they actually seem to fare better 
than their male counterparts in this respect. 

But direct participation can take a number of forms, which have been 
differentiated in this survey, and we might expect to see gender differences in 
the practice of these different forms. 

* Individual consultation (IC) 

'Face-to-face*: covers consultation between individual employees and their 
immediate managers (for example, regular performance reviews, regular 
training, development reviews, ‘360 degree’ appraisal processes). 

Arms length: covers arrangements which allow individual employees to 
express their views indirectly to management (for example, suggestion 
schemes, attitude surveys, speak-up schemes with counsellors, or 
ombudsmen). 
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• Group consultation (GO) 

Temporary groups: covers groups of employees who come together for a 
special purpose and for a limited period of time (for example, project 
groups or task forces). 

Permanent groups: covers groups of employees which discuss various 
work-related topics on an ongoing basis, such as quality circles. 

• Individual delegation 

Individual employees are granted extended rights and responsibilities to 
carry out their work without constant reference back to managers - 
sometimes known as ‘job enrichment’. 

• Group delegation 

Rights and responsibilities are granted to groups of employees to carry out 
their common tasks without constant reference back to managers - most 
often known as ‘group work’. 

On the whole, we would expect women and men to be differentially covered by 
different forms of direct participation. We have already noted that developments 
in new production systems such as group work, team working, and multiskilling 
could be expected to be more characteristic of men’s jobs in manufacturing 
industry than women’s jobs in services. This supposition has not been supported 
by the EPOC data, but different forms of direct participation might still be 
gender-differentiated. For example, we might expect that male-dominated 
workforces, with their greater levels of trade unionisation and organisation for 
collective bargaining, would be more likely to practise group-based forms of 
direct participation than their female counterparts. We might also expect 
women, particularly those working with other women in female-dominated 
establishments, to be more strongly involved in consultative rather than in 
delegative forms of direct participation, since their employment in low-grade 
functions in many organisations does not apparently favour the application of 
either job enrichment or group work, which involve the deployment of a variety 
of skills as well as judgement and discretion. 

Let us firstly consider whether women and men are differently involved in 
different forms of direct participation. Table 4.5 shows establishments which 
reported practising any one of the six forms; establishments may therefore be 
represented in more than one cell. 

Table 4.5 and Figure 4.2 show the different forms of direct participation by the 
gender composition of the establishments practising them. From Table 4.5, we 
can see that mixed-sex workplaces practise all forms of direct participation 
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more than other types of workplace (in a total of 1,137 cases), and male- 
dominated workplaces are the second greatest users of all these forms of direct 
participation (in 1 ,29 1 cases in total). Male-only workplaces report the lowest 
use of almost all forms. 

Table 4.5 Gender composition of establishments practising different forms of direct 
participation (expressed as percentages of each gender type of 
establishment; n—100%) 





gender composition of establishments 


form of direct 
participation 


male- 

only 

(n=914) 


male- 

dominated 

(n=1291) 


mixed 

(n=1137) 


female - 
dominated 
(n=944) 


average 

(n=4286)2 


arm’s length 
individual consultation 


45 


52 


48 


43 


47 


face-to-face 
individual consultation 


36 


42 


52 


45 


44 


temporary 
group consultation 


39 


42 


41 


36 


40 


permanent 
group consultation 


33 


39 


42 


38 


38 


individual delegation 


60 


66 


72 


66 


66 


group delegation 


37 


40 


43 


40 


40 



Female-dominated workplaces also report a high incidence of individual 
delegation (66% of establishments practise it, as in male-dominated 
establishments), and 45% of these establishments also practise face-to-face 
individual consultation. Meanwhile, Figure 4.2 shows clearly that individual 
delegation is the most important form of direct participation practised in all 
establishments but particularly in mixed-sex environments. Furthermore, 
female-dominated establishments are no less inclined than their male 
counterparts to practise delegative forms of participation, although 
establishments with a female presence (mixed and female-dominated) seem 
rather more inclined towards face-to-face consultation than their male 
counterparts. One possible explanation for this is that face-to-face consultation 
is particularly characteristic of the public sector (Hegewisch et al, 1998), and the 
public sector is an important employer of women. It may also reflect the 
increasing use of techniques such as performance reviews, appraisals and 
measures within the services sector, particularly in areas of the public sector 
where increasing financial strictures have led to an increased emphasis on 

2 Minor variations in the total number of cases are possible for every form of DP because of item 
non-response. 
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accountability. By the same token, arm’s length consultation, which according 
to Table 4.5 is more widely used in male-dominated settings, is more common 
in the private sector, and particularly in private sector blue-collar employment. 

Figure 4.2 Gender composition of establishments practising direct participation by form 
of direct participation practised 




Indeed, the results shown in Table 4.5 endorse the notion of a sectoral pattern of 
direct participation which the EPOC study has identified: male-only workplaces 
are often in sectors, such as the construction sector, which have been found to 
practise direct participation to a much lesser extent than other sectors, such as 
private services and public services. Male-dominated workplaces are in sectors 
such as manufacturing where all forms of direct participation are part and parcel 
of a wide repertoire of management practices, ranging from group technology 
to total quality management to quality circles to multiskilling. Mixed sex 
workplaces are more a feature of the services sector, both private and public, 
and, as we have seen, this sector has been identified as an important and growing 
user of direct participation (Hegewisch et al, 1998)^. 

3 On the other hand, we found that there is virtually no form of direct participation which is more 
or less likely to be practised in any kind of establishment when we examined whether different 
forms of direct participation are systematically practised within establishments of different 
gender compositions (see Table 4A 1 in the Appendix). 
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In addition, the relatively strong use of direct participation in mixed-sex 
workplaces might be understood by reference to a small number of previous 
studies of the gender relations of teamworking and similar innovations 
(Gunnarsson, 1994; Woodfield, 1994). These have suggested that teamworking 
arrangements may provide arenas in which women and men work more closely 
together and on the same level, and are therefore more likely to be gender- 
equitable than more traditional working arrangements. The results of the EPOC 
survey point in the same direction, but a much fuller understanding of the 
gender relations of team working, and of direct participation more broadly, is 
needed before this explanation can be confidently advanced. Moreover, the 
differences between different gender types of establishments in their practice of 
different forms of direct participation are so statistically small that we need to 
be cautious in drawing firm conclusions from them. Nevertheless, one way of 
addressing this issue through the EPOC survey is by examining the role of other 
factors in shaping gender patterns of direct participation, and in particular, the 
way in which different forms of direct participation may be used in combination 
with one another in establishments of different gender composition, and this we 
do next. 



Key findings 

• Mixed-sex workplaces report the greatest use of most forms of direct 
participation, with male-dominated workplaces being the next most 
frequent users. 

• Male-only workplaces report the least use of direct participation in almost 
all its forms. 

Examination of the number of forms of direct participation practised by 
establishments is one method by which we can explore the gender pattern of 
direct participation. We are interested in the mixed-sex workplaces: why do they 
seem to be more active practitioners than single-sex workplaces - the male-only 
group of establishments and the female-dominated group (which includes a tiny 
number of female-only workplaces too few to enumerate separately)? We would 
expect to find that the practice of multiple forms of direct participation is 
associated with integrated approaches by establishments to work organisation, 
such as Total Quality Management (EFILWC, 1997, p. 53), and it is possible that 
such integrated approaches to work organisation are associated with moves 
away from gender-typing in the workforce. In other words, we might expect 
establishments which are breaking down conventional lines of demarcation and 
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divisions of labour to be less reliant on conventional patterns of occupational 
sex-typing which put men in certain areas of the workplace and women in other 
areas. 



Table 4.6 The incidence of multiple forms of direct participation by gender 
composition of establishments 



number of forms 
of direct participation 
practised 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


average 

(n) 


none 


24 


18 


14 


20 


19 (990) 


one form 


23 


17 


18 


19 


19(1008) 


two forms 


21 


22 


18 


20 


20(1067) 


three forms 


14 


19 


18 


20 


18(934) 


four forms 


10 


12 


19 


11 


13 (688) 


five forms 


7 


9 


8 


8 


8 (423) 


six forms 


1 


4 


6 


2 


3 (166) 


total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 (5276) 



Regardless of gender composition, most workplaces in the survey report 
practising two forms of direct participation. Very few — only 3% — practise all 
six forms. However, taking gender composition of workplace into account, the 
supposition that mixed-sex establishments might be more innovative in their 
approach to work organisation and practise more forms of direct participation is 
borne out by the figures in Table 4.6. 47% of male-only establishments practise 
none or only one form of direct participation, 58% of male-dominated 
establishments practise a maximum of three out of a possible six forms, while 
mixed-sex establishments are most likely to practise between one and four 
forms, and female-dominated establishments are most likely to practise between 
one and three forms. The establishments with well over the average incidence of 
practising all six forms are mixed-sex establishments, which supports our earlier 
expectation that integrated approaches to direct participation might be 
associated with more gender integration of workforces. It also supports the 
notion of ‘Equality Driven Total Quality’, which, as we saw earlier, emphasises 
the fact that organisational change must involve a coherent and integrated suite 
of practices if it is to be positive for gender equity. In terms of policy 
development, this is an encouraging indicator of moves in an equal opportunities 
direction. We must still treat it with caution, however, as the overall incidence of 
all six forms of direct participation is very small. Nevertheless, it is also worth 
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noting that mixed-sex establishments are the least likely to report using no forms 
of direct participation at all. We have already noted earlier in this chapter that 
mixed-sex establishments are the most likely to practise direct participation, and 
Table 4.6 endorses our contention that a desegregated workplace is most closely 
associated with the implementation of participatory forms of organisational 
change. We cannot say which is the causal factor here, but we can suggest that 
perhaps these are workplaces which are innovatory across a number of 
dimensions, including their approach to the sexual division of labour and their 
implementation of organisational change. 



The representation, coverage and intensity of direct 
participation 

Women’s representation and coverage in direct participation 

We now wish to explore the question of gender equity in direct participation by 
examining the representation of women in the groups which are involved in 
consultation and delegation, as opposed to simply in the largest occupational 
groups of the establishments which practicse direct participation. We noted 
earlier that our results so far focus purely upon the practice of direct 
participation within the establishment and the gender composition of the largest 
occupational group of that establishment. However, this does not definitely 
show us which employees are involved in direct participation, and this issue is 
important from an equal opportunities viewpoint. If the mixed-sex aspect of 
workplaces which practise direct participation is meaningful, then we would 
expect the presence of women in the groups which are engaged in direct 
participation to be significant and not simply incidental. Moreover, previous 
research, including the EPOC survey, suggests that group forms of direct 
participation are particularly prevalent in male-dominated settings, so an 
analysis of the participation of women in these direct participation practices also 
helps to indicate the extent to which women are excluded from or included in 
the organisational life of these establishments. 

Table 4.7 shows the representation of women in group consultation 
arrangements. The cells highlighted in bold type are those in which the gender 
composition of group consultation reflects the gender composition of the overall 
establishments. The cells above those in bold refer to the establishments where 
women are present in the workforce, but underrepresented in or excluded from 
group consultation. The cells below the bold areas refer to establishments where 
women are overrepresented in group consultation - that is, they are more 
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prevalent in the group being consulted than they are in the establishment as a 
whole. 

Table 4.7 The gender composition of groups in establishments practising direct 
participation: group consultation 



gender composition 
of group consultation 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


mixed 


female- 

dominated 


all 

establishments 


male-only 


57 


28 


10 


5 


100 (754) 


male-dominated 


1* 


63 


24 


6 


100(814) 


mixed-sex 


\* 


14 


67 


18 


100 (576) 


female-dominated 


5* 


3 


11 


82 


100 (401) 


average 


20 (506) 32 (806) 


28 (704) 21 (520) 


100 (2536) 



* These cases are due to inconsistencies in the data. 



From the proportions shown in the table, it is possible to calculate that in 67% 
of establishments, women have access to group consultation arrangements 
commensurate with their presence in the workplace as a whole. In only 8% of 
establishments are women overrepresented. However, women are excluded from 
or underrepresented in group consultation arrangements in 27% of establish- 
ments which practise group consultation"*. Under-representation takes place in 
14% of all establishments, while women are excluded in 13% of the cases. In 
43% (324 cases) of establishments - those with male-only workgroups (754 
establishments) - women are totally excluded. In 3 1 % of establishments (252 
cases) - those which have male-dominated group consultation - women are 
underrepresented in proportion to their participation in the workforce of those 
establishments as a whole. 

Table 4.8 shows the equivalent data for group delegation. In 68%^ of 
establishments, women are involved in group delegation in line with their 
overall participation in the workforce. Total exclusion takes place in 12% of all 
establishments practising group delegation, while women are underrepresented 
in 13% of the cases. Only in 7% of establishments are they overrepresented in 
group delegation. However, they are totally excluded in 45% of workplaces, 
(those which have male-only group delegation), and in 31% of such workplaces 
they are underrepresented. Taken together, then, these two tables raise serious 
questions about the poor representation of women in group participation 



"* Total percentages arc shown in Table 4A2 in the Appendix. 
5 Total percentages are shown in Table 4A3 in the Appendix. 
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processes; to a significant extent, they are present in the largest occupational 
groups in workplaces where group participation is practised, but are not 
involved in the groups themselves. 

Table 4.8 The gender composition of groups in establishments practising direct 
participation: group delegation 



gender composition 
of group delegation 


gender composition of establishment 


male- 

only 


male- 

dominated 


female- all 

mixed dominated establishments 


male-only 


55 


29 


11 


5 


100 (433) 


male-dominated 


7 


62 


22 


8 


100 (457) 


mixed-sex 


1 


11 


76 


12 


100(355) 


female-dominated 


8 


2 


10 


81 


100 (248) 


average 


20 (295) 


30 (453) 


30 (442) 


20 (303) 


100(1493) 



Key findings 

• 27% of establishments practising group consultation underrepresent or 
totally exclude their female employees from participation in these groups. 
(Under-representation takes place in 14% of all establishments while 
women are excluded in 13% of the cases.) 

• 25% of establishments practising group delegation underrepresent or totally 
exclude their female employees from this participation. (Total exclusion 
takes place in 12% of all establishments practising group delegation, while 
women are underrepresented in 13% of the cases.) 

The results in Tables 4.7 and 4.8 indicate that the representation of women in 
direct participation is an issue which merits further attention. It seems that in a 
large proportion of establishments, female employees are not covered by group 
consultation or delegation. It is therefore worth examining this issue in more 
detail, and in particular, comparing the coverage of women in direct 
participation with that of the workforce as a whole. For although we have seen 
that women are poorly covered in groups, we have not yet explored the overall 
dimensions of coverage and this is necessary in order to be able to draw reliable 
conclusions on the exclusion of women from group participation. We now 
present information on the wider coverage of group participation inside the 
EPOC establishments. This provides a more precise picture of the representation 
or exclusion of female workers from groups. 

The coverage of direct participation refers to the proportion of the largest 
occupational group involved in direct participation. As the EPOC Research 
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Group report points out, an establishment may practise a particular form of 
direct participation, but this could only involve a small number of employees or 
it could embrace the total number. Equally, a respondent may have indicated that 
women are involved in direct participation, but, as we have already learned, this 
could either be a minority or the whole cohort of women in the establishment. 
Coverage of direct participation is particularly an issue, and most 
straightforward to assess, in relation to group forms of direct participation. It is 
much more feasible, and indeed much more instructive, to measure the 
proportion of the workforce in an establishment involved in the group than it is 
to measure the proportion involved in individual forms of participation which 
may in any case be open to all employees. However, in the case of group 
participation, the extent of coverage of the workforce gives a strong indication 
of the extent of commitment by the establishment to such a strategy. The wider 
the coverage, the more effective the practice is likely to be. 

In order to assess the gender dimensions of group participation coverage, we 
start from the measures derived from Tables 4.7 and 4.8, measures of the 
representation of women in group participation in relation to their 
representation in the entire establishment. In combination with this measure, we 
use the measure of coverage of the total workforce in group participation. By 
combining the two, we have developed a set of indicators for: 

* establishments with a low coverage of both their whole workforce and their 
female employees; 

* establishments with a high coverage of their whole workforce but a low 
coverage of their female employees; 

* establishments with a low coverage of their whole workforce but a high 
coverage of their female employees; and 

* establishments with a high coverage of both their whole workforce and their 
female employees. 



Table 4.9 Coverage of female employees and of the worlforce as a whole: 
group consultation 



establishments’ coverage of 
all employees in the largest 
occupational group 


establishments’ coverage of female employees in the 
largest occupational group 




Low 

(-49%) 


High 

(50+%) 


Total 


Low (-49%) 


36 


20 


56 


High (50+%) 


22 


22 


44 


Total 


58 


42 


100(1768) 
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Table 4.9 shows that, taking into account the coverage of all employees as well 
as of female employees in group consultation, women are underrepresented in 
relation to employees as a whole in 22% of establishments; are overrepresented 
in 20% and are represented in line with overall employee representation in 58% 
of establishments^. Unlike Tables 4.7 and 4.8, this table does not, however, 
distinguish establishments in which women are totally excluded from 
consultation processes^. 

We would expect the representation of women and of employees in general to 
be differentiated by industry sector. We know that direct participation is variable 
by sector, and that so too is sexual segregation a function of sector. Table 4.10 
shows the sectoral breakdown and gender dimensions of the coverage of group 
consultation. 

Table 4. 1 0 Gender coverage of group consultation by sector 



sector 


coverage of 
workforce 
low; coverage 
of women 
low 


coverage of 
workforce 
high; coverage 
of women 
low 


coverage of 
workforce 
low; coverage 
of women 
high 


coverage of 
workforce 
high; coverage 
of women 
high 


all 

establish- 

ments 


industry 


49 


26 


17 


8 


100 (545) 


construction 


79 


12 


7 


2 


100 (43) 


trade 


36 


20 


26 


19 


100 (424) 


private 

services 


29 


20 


18 


33 


100 (273) 


public sector 


21 


24 


20 


35 


100 (483) 


average® 


36 (635) 


22 (398) 


20 (352) 


22 (383) 


100(1768) 



Table 4.10 confirms that the gender dimensions of group consultation coverage 
are indeed differentiated by industry sector. Women are poorly represented in 
industrial and construction workplaces (although in the majority of both these 
types of workplace coverage is in general poor). They are well represented - 
indeed overrepresented - in 26% of establishments in the trade sector, and they 
are well but equitably represented in over one-third of firms in both the private 
services sector and in the public sector. On average, a greater proportion of 
workplaces underrepresent than overrepresent women (23% compared to 20%), 

^ Differences in the percentages presented in Table 4.7 are due to the grouping in Table 4.9 and 
the different non«response rates. 

^ Table 4A2 gives an overview of the gender coverage of direct participation differentiated by 
gender composition of the establishments. 

® Differences between the averages and the figures in Table 4.9 are due to sectoral figures omitted 
from this Table. 
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